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Christian News from Everywhere 


Church of England clergy in Wales are 
welcoming Evan Roberts to their churches. 


Rev. C. W. Pearson of Quincy, Ill.. who 
left the Methodist Episcopal Church a few 
years ago when professor in Northwestern 
University because of rejection of Trinitari- 
anism, died in London recently. 





The London Missionary Society, litigation | 
having ceased, soon will come into possession 
of a bequest of more than a million pounds 
from the estate of Robert Arthington. It is 
under restrictions and cannot be used for | 
present work. 


That it is better fora husband to listen to 
the advice of his wife than to act purely ac- 
cording to his own will. 

That it is better to keep the body clean than 
to keep the clothes spotless. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY 
os anid «. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Reduced rate tickets are now on sale to principal 
Summer Resorts reached via the New Vork Central 








| Lines, operating 12,000 miles of the finest railway 


The rise of Rev. A. E. Garvie is conspica- | 
ous among recent careers in British Congrega- | 
tionalism. From Montrose in Scotland he was | 
called two years ago toa professorship in New | 
and Hackney College; he now is likely to sue- 
ceed Dr. Simon as principal of Yorkshire 
United College. 


The American Institute of Sacred Litera- | 
ture is well known to many of our readers 
for its correspondence classes on the Biblical 
tongues and Bible literature. Founded by 
President Harper while at Yale, with the co- 
operation of many prominent teachers, it fol- 
lowed him tu Chicago. The announcement is 
now made that it has been incorporated with 
the University of Chicago as its Institute of 
Sacred Literature. A small sum has been pro- 
vided for endowment—enough for a beginning 
—and the institute hopes in its new relation 
to secure further endowment and enlarge its 
service to the churches. 


The state of mind of sober Church of Eng- 
land folk with respect to the modern Sunday 
of England, may be inferred from a resolution | 
just passed by the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference, which read thus: 


In the opinion of this conference, the in- | 
creasing disregard and gradual secularization 
of Sunday, among all the classes of the com- 
munity, constitutes a grave national peril, and | 
calls for the most serious attention of the | 
Church. The conference, therefore, respect- | 
fully requests his Grace the Archbishop to | 
nominate a committee of laity and clergymen | 
for the purpose of considering what practical | 
means can be adoptei, by united action, | 
throughout the Church of England, to educate 
public opinion on the subject of Sunday ob- 
servance, and to safeguard the Christian Sun- 
day as the surest and most indispensable bul- 
wark of the religious and social liberties of 
England. 


The Y. M.C. A. in Seoul, Korea, supports 
a gymnasium and lecture classes which are 
greatly appreciated by the members. It also 
maintains a debating club which discusses 
many subjects significant of the trend of 
thought amoog young men in Korea, showing 
the desire for reform and the influence of 
Christian teaching. Here are a few suggest- 
ive topics: 

Resolved: That the diseases now prevalent 
in Korea can be cured better by physicians 
than by fortune tellers or sorcerers. (A real 
guestion in the minds of a majority of asso 
ciate members.) 

That in order to prevent drought it is better 
to plant forests than to make sacrifices to 
heaven. 


rs 


The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives. Golf, 
Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zhe Congregationalist. 


E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 











| are penetrated by the Boston & Albany R. R., 


system in America. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ten 
traiusaday leaving Boston, westbound, and Albany. 


eastbound, traversing this picturesque region of 
New England. 


Stop-over at NIAGARA FALLS 
Without Extra Cost. 


Pullman Sleeping, Parlor and Dining C 
to this world-tamed wonder is unsurpassed, ana | 
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Jar Service | 


numerous trains Jeave Boston morning, afternoon | 


and evening. ‘‘ Westbound” folder, mailed on ap- 
plication, gives detailed schedules and train service. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
are reached from Boston in Through Pullman 
Sleepers, leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, at 
$32 p.m. 20 miaoutes stop at Springfield for 
supper, with early m whing buffet service on train; 
due Saranac [vn 6 45 A.M ; Saranac Lake 7 40 A.M. 
and Lake Placid 8.10 a.M. Close connections for 
Northern Adirondack Mountain points.’ 
For additional train service, illustrated literature, 
ete., address A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
Boston. 
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UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 


$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes, 
Rook with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Cham plain and sg resort 
scenes sent for 6c stainp. T. ANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston: 


THE WOLVERINE, 


FAMOUS 


DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 


' BETWEEN 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO, DETROIT 


AND 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


VIA 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money cin buy. 





Like a sh 


(out ofa gun por | 


IKE A SHOT OUT OF A GUN goes 


the “20th Century Limited” on the new 
eighteen-hour schedule between Chicago and New ¥ 


York. 


The magnificent speed performance of 


these trains may readily be likened to one of those 
huge projectiles shot out of the giant guns of 


modern times. 


To the business man this service means a 
greater saving of time, and that to all intents he 
is no more out of touch with his business inter- 


ests than though he had simply left his office 


for home. 

Starting in either city from stations ioca- 
tedin the very heart ofthe business dis- 
trict, the hours of departure from and ar- 
rival at both Chicago and New York 
are adjusted so as to afford an entire 
day for business before departure 
and an arrival in either city ata 
correct hour for the following 
day's business. 

These trains represent the 
highest development of per- 
fection in elegance and con- 
venience of appointments 
and although covering 
distance at a sustained 
speed of about 60 miles 

m™ per hour, the well- 
im known eycellence 
3 ofthe LakeShore's 
physical con- 
dition assures 
perfect com- 
fort to the 


CHICAGO 


and 


NEW YORK 


“Twentieth 
Century Limited” 


Lake Shore 
New York Central 


18 Hour Service 


CENTRAL TIME 
Lv Chicago, daily 
EASTERN TIME 
Ar New York, daily 9.30 am 





EASTERN TIME 

Lv New York, daily 3 
CENTRAL TIME 

Ar Chicago, daily 8.50am 


2.30 pm 20 pm 


«Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 


C. F. Day, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
Cleveland, O. 





XUM 
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FINE AMERICAN TouR.—Green Mountains, Lake 
Champlain, Thousand Islands covered in single 
trip. A tour among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, a steamer trip through Lake Champlain and 
a ride down the St. Lawrence River among the 
Thousand Islands is a delightful summer experi- 
ence, affording the tourist an opportunity to view 
some of the grandest mountain and lake scenery 
on the American continent. The Central Vermont 
Railway sells round-trip tickets for this trip at ex- 
cursion rates, good going any time and returning 
until Sept. 30. Illustrated book describing this 
region for six cent stamp. T.H. Hanley, N.E.P.A 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AFTER A COLONIAL MODEL.—A desk from a 
famous old Chippendale model, built in solid Ta- 
basco mahogany, is the Paine Furniture Company’s 
selection as a text for their advertising announce- 
ment today. The collection of Colonial reproduc- 
tions on exhibition in these warerooms is one of 
the largest in this country, and is well worth see- 
ing from an educational and historic point of view, 
if for no other reason. 


The Chautauqua Year Book 











This beautiful little book of daily readings 
from Scripture, poem and essay, continues to 
sell in large numbers each year. It is one of 
the best collections of short daily readings 
published. New edition in Nile green bind- 
ing just issued. 

List price $1.00. Our special reduced price, 
75 cts. met: 85 cts., postpaid. 


poston Che Pilgrim Preos CHICAGO 


Congregational House 
Souvenir Postal Cards 


In response to many requests from pur- 
chasers of Souvenir Postal Cards illustrat- 
ing points of interest in Boston, we have 
made a set of five, comprising: 1. The 
Congregational House. 2. The Sculpture 
on the Facade of the Compact in the May 
flower, representing Law. 3. The Pil- 
grims’ Sunday on Clark’s Isiand, repre- 
senting Religion. 4. The Founding of 
Harvard College, representing Education. 
5. John Eliot Preaching to the Indians, 
representing Philanthropy. 

The set of five mailed to any address 
for 10 cents. 

A full line of Boston Souvenir Cards in 
colors, two for 5 cents. 


Public Libraries 


Will do well to send usa list of any recent 
fiction and miscellany which they wish to 
purchase, Many titles we probably can 
furnish at 50 or 60 per cent. discount from 
list price from our slightly damaged stock, 
thus saving 40 per cent., or thereabouts, 
from the nominal wholesale rate. 

These books are perfect externally, 
their only defect being stiffness in open- 
ing, with an occasional crack showing 
between the leaves. The sewing is in- 
tact, hence the books are practically as 
strong and useful as ever. 

We furnish all the latest books to li- 
braries from our new stock at one-third 
off from list price, except in the case of 
**net price ’’ books, on which the discount 
is one-tenth. Librarians’ orders solicited, 
and will be; given prompt and careful 
attention. Books sent on approval if 
desired. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated vy the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on /riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuancs can be _—— at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts accor ding to amount of contract. 

READING NoTICEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertisin 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 
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Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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An Out-of-Doors Number 


Next Week, August 5 


The August first-of-the-month number of 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 
will be a distinctively out of-doors number, 
with material that will appeal to the army of 
persons who are enjoying or planning for or 
coveting a vacation. It will be a good number 
to read in the hammock or on the piazza, and 
then pass on to some one else. Copies will be 
sent to any address in this country or abroad 
for ten cents apiece. 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


ON BEING A NATURALIST, by Rev 
HERBERT K. Jos of Kent, Ct., author of the 
popular book, Wild Wings. 

THE LAKES OF VERMONT, a charm- 
ing description of the lesser known but beau- 
tifal lakes of the Green Mountain State, by 
Rev. JaAmMEs C. ALVoRD of Woonsocket, R. I. 

THE YOSEMITE AS A SHRINE, by 
Pror. JoHn W. BuckuAm of Pacitie Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

HUNTING A HILL-TOP HOME, by Rev. 
F. 8. Roor. 


WHERE CHRISTIANS RECREATE 
AND FRATERNIZE IN SUMMER, a 
bird’s-eye view of life in Northfield, Mass. * 
Silver Bay and Richfield Spriugs, N. 
Winona, Ind., Frankfort, Mich., and Lake 
Geneva, Il. 

AN EXILE, a story of Old Home Week, 
by MABEL NELSON THURSTON, author of On 
the Road to Arcudy. 

SUMMER GOOD CHEER. Incidents and 
experiences picked up during summer wan- 
derings. 

A full page cover illustration, a full-page 
picture in the body of the paper, and other 
pertinent illustrations. 


A WIDOW grown daughter, wisbes to bring up a 


little girl. Ample remuneration required for charming 
surroundings and home life. Reference essential. Ad- 
dress Social, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 





of exceptional social standing, with 





Every Church that is not using our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


will be interested in our SPE- 
CLAL OFFER. The THOMAS 
system is used all over the 
world, and is superior to all 
others. Write at once for 
OFFER. Address, Thomas 
Commanien Service C O., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


mame TO0O.000 sero 


CHURCH HYMNS and COSPEL SONCS 


New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Mitions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 











a 
« Minion Bible, 24mo. 2c. B5e. See. 
Send for Minion New Testament, 32mo. 1c. 
Illustrated | Minion Testament and Psalms, seme. ldc. 
Price-list | Minion Psalms, 32mo. . = atte ox 
amin OEE, GUO ss << «a $8.75 


Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


MENEFLY & & CO, BELLS 


CHIME 
Th Oluect ene ier Wr Bell Found 
e it 
Only Finest, ‘Most Musically Toned 





in America 
ellis Made 





hing for the NEW Church. 

er You Need for the OLD. 
Furniture Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
Wabash Av., Chicago 


CHURCH * 











CHURCH 


rae 
CHURCH Ah aie aa 


Ss. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Clnclanail, @. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore.Me 


BELLS. | 


-o® Aley Canren and School 
Caczae. The 0.8, BELL co. Hi Lsere. 
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Religious Notices 








NEW YORK 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Acivises parents about schools. 
we. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL _ 
~~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men . for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. an g now gh ng? Chances for self- 
help. 80th bg ees ns ha 1905. For em, 
etc., apply to President AVID N. BEAC 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its OSth year Sept. 20, 1905. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Trainin Seneel for the Chris- 

HARTFORD Graduates 0: 1 Denominations 
on equal terms. 

Specialization in each Depart- 

ment. Courses in egy 4 

Religious eeaeee oo 

manees HE DEAN. 


Sept. 27, 1905. 





THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 


teaching 
year begins September twenty- 


ia eighty-fourth 
‘information address THE YALE DIVINITY 


eighth 
‘or 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


“Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Secandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT,81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociolog 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
giipate > Opens Aug. 15. Address President 


~ MASSACHU SETTS 


WABAN SCHOOL 5,4? 4%.c5 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. . Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ding 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 


Massac HU SETTS, NoRTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

71st year begins Sept. 20, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
nigh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
erienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
orick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec tricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
Catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 
ne hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and p Applied Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing. Cook ng. Dress Cutting. Home 
Sanitation, Conversation and Walk ing—all without extra 
cost. Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles 
from meee one for Ry 
Cc. Cc. BRAGDON, Wetadtbai. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Peli, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fo:z2sn8 ozst: Que 


hour from Boston. Col- 

preparatory and general courses. ‘Two years’ 

course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 

grounds. ew gymnasium. Catalogue ane views 

on application, Miss LAURA A. KNO . M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
658d Wear. Worth knowing for its —s. equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 








promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 

and swimming tank. ALBERT E. B ILEY » A.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 

MONSON ACADEMY -10e2a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 

Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared wy 


Terms $150-$190. 
MES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 








RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
aod beautiful location. Fine new — 
College Preparatery and General Courses. A high 
zrade school for boys and girls of moderate means. 
‘or particulars address 
Rev. LYMAN G. Horton, Principal. 


VERMONT 
VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
Graduated its first class 1802. 


Chartered 1800, 


Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 





To the student who must make his own way or whose 
parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this ¢ hitaiet offers —- financial aid. 





OHIO 


nila 


#50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 
under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph se hools in America. En- 
dorsed by all railway Officials. rators always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati,O ; Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
La Crosse, Wis. ; : Texarkana, Tex San Franc isco, C: al. 














| 
| 


t and es, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published Bos this eoaee a ten cents a line. 





PASSENGERS on the special train of the American 
Board will be entertained free of all extra expense by 
the people of Walla Walla, Wn., on Sept. 13. In addi- 
tion, all visitors to the Board meeting at Seattle, com- 
ing to Walla Walla, either before or after the meeting 
will be provided entertainment if they will send wor 
one week in advance to Rev. Austin Rice or Pres: 8. B. L. 
Penrose. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL DIGEST. The Digest will be 
issued September 1, 1905. Subscriptions solicited. 
One thousand copies ‘will be printed. Seven hundred 
subscriptions have been received. Price: cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. Add 10 cents for postage. *ad- 
dress all orders to Asher Anderson, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Les prey April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and eon houses in lea ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgolr vessels; 
liye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

t. 


Boai 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER Secretary 
Ww. HALL ‘Rores, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Wa 
er’s helper in minister’s family. 
Stowe, Vt. 


nted, a woman for general housework and moth- 
Address H. A. G. Abbe, 


Wanted, by a country church, a good — hand 
piano. Price must be low. Address Lock Box 
| Ashland, Mass. 





Tell Us what work you can do well and we will tell 

you how to keep in line for advancement without dabger 

| to your present position. Offices in 12 cities. Write us 
today. mMapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway. N. Y. 


| A Cheerfal, musical, refined and adaptable woman 
would like a position as attendant-companion to a 
semi-invalid or elderly person. Best of references. 
| Address S. F.S., 54 Rockview Street, Jamaica Plain, 
ass. 





| Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 

| tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 

| let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Making a business of securing high grade poii- 
tions, we learn of openings which the individual man 
does not hear about himself. Positions for executive, 
technical and clerical men. Salaries 81,000 to $5,000. 
Write for particulars. Business Opportunity Co., 1 
Union Square, New York 





Wanted, an intelligent, companionable woman as 
working housekeeper iu a family of two. One servant 
kept. She must have had experience in the care and 
management of a household, and be able to take the 
entire oversight and responsibility. Send address and 
references to G. B.,80,care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, in every town in United States, a person of 
ability and character, favorably known to community, 
to represent responsible firm, and take orders for 
highest-grade goods. Address, stating qualifications, 
references and weekly salary desired, Publisher, 33 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Tour Around-the-World 
at #850. Personally conducted. Leave New York 
Oct. 4, and San Francisco Oct. 21, 1905. Honolulu, 
ten days; New Zealand, nine weeks; Australia, five 
weeks; Tasmania and Ceylon, one month each. Cir- 
cular on application to Charles D. Sherman, 210 Orchard 
Street, New Haven, © 


Nine Months’ 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewin 
Memorial” at reasonable rates Special rates for boar 
to ministers’ families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 






| 
| 








Oldest and Most Famous Institution of 
Higher Education in the Ohio Valley. 


82d Year Opens September 20th. 


FREE TUITION, Norma school tor the training of 


teachers, and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 


UNIVERSITY 


Wide range of studies. bg instruction. 


Christian in- 


fluences. No saloons. A well equipped gymnasium with 
re gee A = physical director. yrite for catalogue to 
e Pesel dent. 


GUY POTTER BENTON, A. M., D. D., Oxford, Ohio, 
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The Four Peace Commissioners 
BARON JUTARO KOMURA 


As a youth Baron Komura was a pupil of Rev. 
Dr. William E. Griffis; after preparation in Japan 
he studied and graduated at Harvard College and 
Law School; his first diplomatic experience was at 
St. Petersburg; he later served brilliantly as Japan’s 
representative at Peking, where he crossed swords 
in diplomacy with Count Cassini, and then in due 
time he became Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
conducted all negotiations with Russia leading up 
to the present war. 


HON. KOGORO TAKAHIRA 


Mr. Takahira, Minister of Japan to the United 
States, was educated in Tokyo, entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1876 as attaché to the Japanese 
legation in Washington, attaining to the post of 
secretary of the same in 1881. In 1883 he was 
secretary of the foreign office in Tokyo, and later 
was Japan’s minister at the courts of Korea, Hol- 
land, Italy and Austria, coming to this country in 
1900. He knows the United States and admires 
it and its people. 


SERGIUS DE WITTE 


Mr. de Witte is of Dutch stock. After education 
in a Russian university he began a public career as 
superintendent of railways and rose from post to 
post in the service of Russia as an administrator 
and statesman especially competent to deal with 
financial and economic problems. In 1892 he be- 
came Minister of Ways of Communication, and 
later in the same year Minister of Finance. In 
1896 he was made Secretary of State; in 1899 a 
Privy Councilor. His choice for this task is due 
to his combination of resolute character with in- 
formed and wise patriotism, and to general recog- 
nition in Russia that he is the largest citizen the 
empire has. 

BARON ROSEN 


Baron Rosen succeeded Count Cassini as Rus- 
sian ambassador at Washington. From 1893 until 
the opening of the war between Russia and Japan 
he was Russia’s representative at Tokyo; prior to 
that he had been attaché of the legation there. 
Russia never has had a representative in Tokyo 
who left as many friends behind him, and who so 
commanded the respect of the Japanese as this 
diplomat. Baron Rosen prior to service in Tokyo 
was in Peking and there proved astute as well as 
gentlemanly. He once was charge de affairs at the 
Russian legation in Washington, and for a time 
was consul.general at New York. 





T WILL be the part of the Governmemt 

to insure complete privacy and inde- 
pendence for the peace envoys of Russia 
and Japan at all their meet- 
ings, is there no duty for 
the churches fitting for the 
time? We who believe in prayer as an 
element of power in the development of 
God’s plans for his kingdom must surely 
feelin this relation of hospitality a new 
call to interest in peace and an oppor- 
tunity of thought and intercession for 
the speedy coming of the kingdom of the 
Prince of Peace. In view of the fact that 
the Peace Conference assembles on a 
Saturday, would it not be well if our 
churches were by appropriate sermons 
and petitions, to remember on the Sun- 
day following, Aug. 6, the world’s need 
and our Lord’s desire for peace upon 
earth? We may: be compelled to ac- 


Make Aug. 6a 
Peace Sunday 


knowledge that wars are still among the 
probabilities of human life and that our 
nation also must be strong as well as 
just, but we can never make too much 
of the duty and privilege of peace mak- 
ing. If we sincerely desire that our 
guests shall reach a full agreement which 
shall bring to an end the awful slaughter 
which has marked this war, we must 
wish also to discourage among our own 
people the spirit of selfishness and the 
spirit of boastfulness which prepare the 
way for international disputes and prov- 
ocations. Sermons might deal with the 
perils of our too combative private life 
in their effect upon national character, 
with the need of justice in our private 
thinking as well as our governmental re 
lations, with the signs of hope on the 
horizon and the spirit in which we should 
follow the history of the world as it is 
outlined for us in the newspapers of our 
day. Such services should make wholly 
clear the attitude of the Church of Christ 
toward all national pride, bloodthirsti- 
ness, provocations, cruelties and wars 
unjustified by self.defense. 





OVERNOR HIGGINS realizing, at 
last, the extent of distrust of 
the State’s largest insurance compan- 
ies growing out of revela- 
— oe ee tions in the Equitable 
Company and the slack- 
ness of the Department of Insurance in 
normal times in keeping watch on the 
companies, has summoned the legislature 
to an investigation of the insurance busi- 
ness done within the state, and a commit- 
tee has been appointed, not as wisely 
chosen as it might have been, which will 
set to work at once. Insurance company 
officials welcome it or pretend to, and if 
an honest, thoroughgoing probing of con- 
ditions follows marked benefit will result 
not only in improvement of morale within 
the companies, in restoration of confi- 
dence among those who have invested 
their earnings in insurance, but also 
in getting data for constructive legisla- 
tion which Governor Higgins recom- 
mends, thus putting an end to manifest 
abuses in management that have come 
with the deferred dividend policy system, 
with stock ownership and unwise and 
grossly extravagant methods of securing 
new business. 


HE DISMISSAL by Mr. Morton of 

Comptroller Jordan of the Equitable 
Company for refusal to shed light on 
transactions in which he and 
higher officials were partici- 
pants was summary but justifiable, and 
is only an incident in a large affair, 
namely, the mysterious loan by the 
Equitable Company of over six hundred 


The Ax Falls 


thousand dollars to the Mercantile Trust 
Company, which loan was repaid mys- 
teriously last week by persons unknown. 
Further probing of this matter by Super- 
intendent Hendricks, Mr. Morton or the 
legislative committee is likely to let in 
light on shady transactions in which poli- 
ticians high in office and prominent rail- 
way promoters will figure.——District 
Attorney Jerome of New York City now 
bas all the testimony taken by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Hendricks and is 
deliberating over when and how to prose- 
cute; Attorney General Mayer for the 
State begins prosecutions this week.—— 
Mr. Depew is en route from Europe, to 
clear, if he can, his besmirched repu- 
tation. 


EVENTY-SIX ASSEMBLYMEN, a 
majority of the lower House of New 
York’s legislature, voted last week that 
Judge Hooker was guilty 
Judge Hooker Re- of charges brought 
tains the Ermine ‘ - P 
against him by a legisla- 
tive committee of investigation and by 
the bar of New York State, but inasmuch 
as two-thirds vote is required to remove 
a judge under such circumstances, Judge 
Hooker will continue to sit on the bench 
of the Appellate Division of the State’s 
highest judicial tribunal. The vote ‘‘has 
the moral meaning of a conviction,”’ al- 
though it possesses for the judge “the 
constitutional advantage of an escape,”’ 
or, still quoting the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘it 
is the conversion of preservation into a 
pillory,’’ such as a sensitive, high-minded 
jurist could not endure. If ever there 
was a clear case of a man using official 
position to further personal and family 
ends by the use of patronage it was this 
one. That so many of the judges of New 
York State and so large a minority of 
legislators have been willing to condone 
his acts and retain him on the bench isa 
commentary on civic conditions in the 
Empire State which is not cheering, to 
say the least. No doubt some who voted 
against his removal did so for conscien- 
tious reasons, because jealous of the rights 
of the judiciary as over against the legis- 
lative branch of government, and unwill- 
ing to establish a precedent that might 
be unfortunate later. 


R. ELIHU ROOT, when Mayor 
Weaver of Philadelphia led the re- 

volt against the Durham-Penrose ‘‘ma- 
aE ea chine,’”’ was called 
adelpbia’s mcrae in by Mayor Weaver 
as legal adviser. 

Prior to taking oath of office as Secretary 
of State last week, Mr. Root gave his ad- 
vice to Mayor Weaver on a detail of pros- 
ecution of the guilty public officials, and 
announced his inability to serve longer 
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as special counsel. The letter has been 
published, and contains allusions to the 
‘‘machine”’ leaders in the political gang 
which has exploited the city which, if 
they have any self.respect left, must cut 
to the quick. On the other hand, the let- 
ter, with its unequivocal praise of Mayor 
Weaver and his colleagues in reform and 
its scorn for the greater and lesser poli- 
ticians and plunderers, has heartened 
much the forces of the city fighting for 
righteousness. It has revealed Mr. Root 
in a wholly admirable light, and by some 
is thought to be notice that the Adminis- 
tration in Washington heartily supports 
the effort to purify the Republican party 
in Philadelphia and through the state. 


HIEF STATISTICIAN HYDE of the 

Department of Agriculture has re- 
signed his post, under fire, claiming in 
his letter of resigna- 
tion that he has been a 
victim of persecution 
by an organized group of foes, and that it 
would be unsafe physically for him to try 
to endure the strain longer. Secretary 
Wilson, in accepting the resignation gives 
Mr. Hyde a clean bill, both as to ability 
and integrity. Pending investigation of 
all the facts in the case by the District of 
Columbia Grand Jury, which has been 
summoned and which will probe the en- 
tire matter to the bottom, if the district 
attorney lives up to President Roosevelt’s 
instructions, judgment on this affair, 
which involves more persons than have 
as yet been mentioned, must be sus- 
pended. 


The Department of 
Agriculture Scandal 


ISCUSSION of Mr. Root’s reported 

sacrifice of a large income from prac- 
tice of the law in order to return to the 
Cabinet and administra- 
tion of the Department 
of State has started a 
wholesome discussion of the matter of 
adequate payment of our public servants. 
“The living wage’’ may be as acute a 
problem for the ambassador of the United 
States to England or the Secretary of 
State as it is to other men less con- 
spicuous and not called upon to main- 
tain any such expenditure. Hon. A. D. 
White in his autobiography shows how 
the pinch affects our diplomats, Mr. 
Choate could tell a similar tale if he 
wished, and Mr. Root while Secretary 
of War spent much more than he re- 
ceived, and in his new position will spend 
even more. A country as rich as this, 
where standards of living have increased 
as they have within a decade or two, 
should seriously set about revising the 
scale of salaries of our officials in Wash- 
ington and abroad. Our present rate of 
payment is undemocratic in that it makes 
certain offices either the preserve of the 
wealthy or well-to-do or else posts where 
the individual to maintain his place has 
to make inroads on his private capital or 
increase his income by speculation or rep- 
rehensible relations with those who wish 
to profit by office holders’ acts. 


Higher Salaries for 
Public Officials 


LIBERAL JEWESS and a Protes- 

tant Episcopal philanthropist and 
millionaire of New York City were 
married last week 
in a church, witha 
goodly company of 
frieuds, Christian, Jewish and Secular- 


The Welding of 
Races and Religions 
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ists, present, the tie binding the guests 
together being not only friendship or 
kinship with the bride or groom, but de- 
votion to social betterment. The newly- 
wedded couple we take it are forerunners 
of many like minded folk of the socialist 
persuasion, to whom nationalism, sec- 
tarianism and race count as little com- 
pared with a passion for human better- 
ment and a new social order. The hus- 
band in this case is a rich youth, a scion 
of one of the oldest and most generous of 
New York families, who is living on the 
East Side and devoting himself to social 
redemption. The bride is a Jewess of 
talent who not long ago was a wage- 
earner and who at the same time used 
her pen for giving publicity to her 
thoughts on problems of humanity in 
general and of her race in particular. 
For daring to marry a Christian she has 
ineurred denunciation by the orthodox 
Hebrew press of the East Side, but ap- 
parently has not impaired her standing 
with many of her race, some of whom 
were at her wedding. Propinquity be- 
tween Christians and Jews laboring for 
the same ends in the ghettos of our large 
cities is likely more and more to lead to 
intermarriage, as the disintegrating proc- 
ess among the Jews—so interestingly de- 
scribed by Mr. Davis in a recent Outlook 
—goes on apace. The religious common 
denominator in such cases is more likely 
to be simple theism than anything ap- 
proaching Evangelical Christianity or 
orthodox Judaism. 


HE GUNBOAT BENNINGTON, 
United States Navy, anchored in the 
harbor of San Diego, Cal., was the scene 
of a tragedy, July 21, with- 
out parallel in the history 
of our navy. Through 
carelessness, ignorance or criminal neg- 
lect—just which cannot be said now—two 
boilers exploded, killing fifty-seven men 
and wounding fifty-one—all of them of the 
crew or oflicers—seventeen others being 
missing. Scrutiny of the list of victims 
shows a strikingly large percentage of men 
whose homes are in the Interior and 
West, indicating the new sources of sup- 
ply of men forournavy. Everything that 
Federal and local authorities could do has 
been done to mitigate the horror of this 
affair. Now the imperative duty is to 
place responsibility, to punish the guilty 
if they be alive and to guard most care- 
fully against recurrence. Naval regula- 
tions now call for rigid and frequent in- 
spection of the boilers of ali craft. Was 
the Bennington honestly inspected, or 
was theinspector’s report ignored, or was 
the vessel undermanned? 


The Bennington 
Disaster 


HEN THE STEADY-GOING but 

always interesting Missionary Her- 
ald issues an Extra, there is sure to be 
something unusual in the 
wind. In fact, the unus- 
ual is the commonplace of 
privilege and opportunity only raised to a 
higher power—the concurrence of unus- 
ual, pressing and passing opportunities 
with a depleted treasury. A great enter- 
prise is at a point where it is crippled by 
its own success. There is a chance for 
investment which will at once make all 
the previous investments in the work of 
the Board more fruitful and will open 
new avenues for progress. The Pruden- 


Missionary Her- 
ald ‘‘ Extra’’ 
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tial Committee begins the number and its 
appeal by the statement that the condi- 
tions are everywhere favorable and that 
in China especially, in some stations, the 
percentage of increase is paralleled only 
by the percentage of increase of the great 
ingathering of former years in Hawaii. 
With all this promise, there is the debt of 
$22,000 brought over from last year and 
an alarming decrease in legacies. It may 
become necessary to report in September 
a largely increased debt, and this gives 
force to President Capen’s appeal for an 
extra one hundred thousand dollars for 
the general work. The alternative seems 
to be the giving up of some of the present 
work to others. Brief hints of the im- 
portance of full effort in the different 
fields are given from workers like Rev. 
Arthur H. Smith of China. The whole 
issue is a breezy and stirring utterance by 
the responsible agents of the churches 
and deserves wide reading of the sort 
which recognizes responsibility and is in 
earnest about the affairs of the kingdom. 


T ISGOOD NEWS that Dr. F. E. Clark 
is improving in health, even at a slow 
rate of progress. He spent several hours 
ia tla last week Friday and 
hh tas ding g Saturday in _the office 
the Y.pP.s.c.g, Of the Christian En- 
deavor World, and those 
who had the chance to greet him there or 
on the street, were glad to note the ab- 
sence of any surface signs of ill health. 
He says that the Baltimore convention 
seemed to him the longest convention 
ever held. But the continual shower of 
letters, telegrams and postal cards which 
he received during its session must have 
mitigated his enforced exile from the 
great gathering. Meanwhile the propo- 
sition for a memorial building in honor 
of Dr. Clark and to serve as headquarters 
for the movement, has received hearty 
indorsement in different parts of this 
country and abroad. The small sum of 
twenty-five cents sought from each mem- 
ber of the 66,772 Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties would furnish the million dollars 
desired, and does not seem to place a 
severe tax onany individual. The returns 
from such a fund would be utilized in 
various ways for the interdenominational 
and missionary work of the organiza- 
tion. It would permit Dr. Clark and his 
associates, thus’freed from certain bur- 
dens, to do a larger service for the 
churches. The fact that no building is to 
be erected until all the money is in hand, 
is guarantee against a troublesome debt. 
An endowment fund as well as one for 
construction should be provided. 


ARON KOMURA, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, head of Japan’s com- 
mission to negotiate peace with Russia, 
has arrived in this 

country. Mr. Witte 

has been in Paris consulting with French 
bankers and statesmen, and will sail on 
the 28th. By Aug. 5 the commissioners 
will have been presented to the President 
and transported on Government vessels 
to Portsmouth, N. H., where, as guests 
of the State of New Hampshire, they will 
live in spacious hotel quarters in Ports- 
mouth, and hold their deliberations at 
the Navy Yard. Mr. Witte and Baron 
Hayashi, Japan’s ambassador td Great 


The Peace Conference 
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Britain, during the past week have given 
out interviews indicating that each Power 
will come to conference in a moderately 
firm mood, disposed to adjourn and con- 
tinue the war if anything short of fair 
play and justice were to be proposed. 
We believe, however, that the conference 
would not have been agreed upon unless 
each Power had understood pretty well 
what the other’s position would be and 
believed that negotiations would be fruit- 
ful of peace on satisfactory and abiding 
terms. Japan wisely has refused to agree 
to an armistice until perfectly sure of 
Russia’s good faith, and, convinced of 
that, she probably early in the negotia- 
tions will call a halt to Marshal Oyama. 


RAFT ON the part of the Irish party 
in the House of Commons led by 
John Redmond brought about a defeat 
of the Ministry one night 
©- last week, on an amend- 
ment introduced by Red- 
mond calling for reduction of the Irish 
Land Commission. The British public’s 
interest has been keen since to know 
whether the King and the Ministry would 
deem a defeat by a majority of three, so 
brought to pass, and on such an issue, as 
forcing the Balfour Ministry to resign a 
tenure already rendered precarious by 
repeated defeats in by-elections, and by 
the drift of public sentiment revealed in 
various ways. The present is hardly a 
time for Great Britain to swap premiers, 
while crossing the stream of international 
politics—as Abraham Lincoln would have 
put it. British friendship with France 
and Japan is genuine and non-partisan, 
and if a Liberal Ministry were to come to 
power, they probably would not retreat 
from positions pledged by Lord Lans- 
downe. But would they go farther, as 
he is planning to do? It will not be sur- 
prising if on these grounds, entirely 
apart from any domestic issues, the King 
and Mr. Balfour decide to ignore the Par- 
liamentary rebuff suffered last week. As 
we go to press comes news of a decision 
to this effect. 


Mr. Balfour’s D 
feat and Plans 


R. BALFOUR, when tension was 
highest after his defeat and clamor 

for his head was loudest, insisted that 
al lik the House of Commons 
urch pass the Scotch Church 

a a 1 Bill. A Scotchman, 
aware of the rising tide of Liberalism in 
Scotland and knowing full well that to 
block action for relief of the United Free 
Church now would damage the Conserv- 
ative party sadly north of the Tweed, 
he used his influence and the bill went 
through, carrying with it, no doubt, the 
measure of relief granted to clergy of 
the Established Church in signing the 
Westminster Confession, on which the 
Ministry insisted, but which United Free 
Churchmen thought foreign to the bill 
proper, as it undoubtedly was. It will 
mark, however, a step in the history of 
Scotland’s formal departure from the Cal- 
vinism of the past, the end of which de- 
flection no man cansee. As for the main 
bill it has been much improved by amend- 
ments since it was first introduced. It 
now guards the United Free Church’s 
missionary and educational funds from 
attack by those who would have con- 
verted them to local and general uses of 
the Legal Free churches; and it insists 


that in division of properties and funds 
of local churches the commissioners may 
recognize only the claims of such as were 
bona fide members of the Free Church 
in 1900 when the union was consummated 
with the United Church. The bill as first 
introduced by the Ministry ordered divi- 
sion when claims of a sufficient number 
of persons, however loose their title to 
membership or relationship to the Free 
Church, were formally brought before 
the commission. 


ETTERS RECEIVED by the Ameri- 
can Board and summarized in the 
August Missionary Herald, disclose the 
extent of the wreck which 
The Destruction 4 cyclone made of the mis- 
in Micronesia - P és P 
sion premises at Kusaie 
and Ponape last April. The storm lasted 
only a few hours, after the fashion of 
these tropical typhoons, but was more 
severe than that of 1891. The girls’ 
school at Kusaie was completely de- 
stroyed. One of the mission residences 
was lifted from its foundations and par- 
tially wrecked. Miss Wilson in escaping 
from her house had a broken rib. Five 
natives were killed and many wounded, 
but the missionaries all escaped with 
their lives. On Ponape all the buildings 


were blown down and their contents scat- 


tered. The destruction of the breadfruit 
and cocoanut trees and the crops in the 
fields means a long period of poverty for 
the people. The Morning Star dragged 
her anchors twice across the harbor and 
touched bottom three times, but escaped 
with little damage to her hull. The re- 
lief of the missionaries is the first duty of 
the Board; some questions of readjust- 
ment of work may be considered more at 
leisure. 


EVIVAL enthusiasm has by no means 

exhausted itself in Wales. The scene 
of Evan Roberts’s recent activities has 
been Angelsey, the north- 
ern province along the coast 
of which runs the mail route 
to Ireland, familiar to so many American 
tourists. Holyhead proved quite the most 
difficult problem which Mr. Roberts has 
hitherto met, but even here his success 
was complete. Meetings have been held 
to a great extent in the open air. In 
one case the ivy-grown court of an an- 
cient castle was opened by the owner 
and crowded day after day by a congre- 
gation of six thousand. Mr. Roberts re- 
mains as unspoiled and* unassuming as 
ever. He has his work well in hand. 
The special commissioner of the London 
Christian World says of him that with 
a single exception ‘‘he has not attempted 
to deliver anything which could be cor- 
rectly described as a missioner’s address ; 
he has not preached, he has not prayed. 
But he has been there, the observed of 
all observers, the center of attraction for 
the whole crowd. He enjoys in a literal 
sense the freedom of every place he visits. 
Steamship companies place their vessels 
at his disposal, car proprietors compete 
with each other in offering him the best 
their stables and coach houses contain. 
His lodging place'is besieged from morn- 
ing till night by eager sight-seers, not one 
per cent. of whom are given admission, 
and did he but consent he could hold each 
day a levee as crowded as His Majesty’s 
Drawing-room.’’ Church of England 


Revival Activi- 
ties in Wales 
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ministers are beginning to open their 
churches to him and profiting by his pres- 
ence and appeals. In regard to the per- 
manence of results in the fields which 
were earlier tilled reports are encourag- 
ing. The dangers of unregulated enthu- 
siasm have been to a large extent fore- 
seen. That there will be no reaction and 
no mistakes is too much to hope, but cer- 
tainly recent history has shown no great 
spiritual movement more free from over- 
wrought enthusiasm, moral lapses and 
failure to gather in and make the most 
of the fruits of revival influence. 





VANGELIST R. A. TORREY after 
his arduous labors in London and 
other English cities is im Germany, 
wie mete e resting and giving 
Meath ot Pe A Bible readings at 
one or two con- 


ventions. The singer who accompanied 
him, Mr. Charles Alexander, arrived in 
this country last week, and he will be at 
Northfield during the August confer- 
ences, returning to England in September 
to assist Dr. Torrey. Their autumn meet- 
ings will begin at Sheffield, where special 
efforts will be made to reach the factory 
workers, They go thence to Plymouth 
with the sailors and navies particularly in 
view, and then to Oxford. In January of 
next year Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, 
having then completed four years abroad, 
will return to America to conduct evan- 
gelistic campaigns. They will begin in 
Toronto, where meetings are scheduled 
for January. The final meeting conclud- 
ing the five months’ London campaign 
took on the character of a thanksgiving 
service, Lord Kinnaird, Rév. Thomas 
Spurgeon and Rev. F. S. Webster speak- 
ing in terms of hearty gratitude to the 
evangelists. There was a noticeable num- 
ber of Church of England clergymen on 
the platform. The number of registered 
inquirers during the London campaign 
was stated to be 13,675 and the aggregate 
attendance 1,114,650. The expenses, over 
$80,000, have. been easily met. A little 
breeze of dissent from Dr. Torrey’s 
methods has sprung up because of his 
statement that Tom Paine was an ex- 
ample of the fact that infidelity and im- 
morality go together. This has served to 
alienate Mr. William T. Stead, who at 
the outset of the London mission stoutly 
championed Dr. Torrey against the lib- 
eral ministers who declined to work with 
him. 


R. RIDER HAGGARD, the novel- 
l ist, was appointed, some months 
ago, a special commissioner by the Brit- 
cali PR ish Colonial Secre- 
ler Haggard’s Repor t 
on the Salvation APMY te work of the Sal 
in the United States 
vation Army in its 
agricultural colonies in the United States. 
He spent much time in America and re- 
cently published his report as a govern- 
ment report in London. The army, he 
reports, with some failures and mistakes, 
is making a notable success of its work— 
a success which he proposes to the gov- 
ernment to imitate in Canada and else- 
where. The government, he suggests, 
should guarantee the interest of a loan, 
the proceeds of which shall be spent for 
suitable land and equipment, while the 
Salvation Army is asked to select the col- 
onists, under the supervision of a gov- 
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ernment official, from the poor of the 
British cities. The Salvation Army colo- 
nies which Mr. Haggard visited, it may 
be well to remind our readers, are three, 
in Ohio, Colorado and California. 


HE SULTAN of Turkey escaped un- 

injured from an attempt (July 21) by 
a bomb thrower to take his life while he 
was proceeding from wor- 
ship in @ mosque near the 
palace. Fifty of his suite 
were injured and a few killed, so terrific 
was the deadly missile’s power. In the 
presence of a foe of this kind the Sultan 
is said to have shown physical courage 
with which he has not been credited by 
those who hitherto have described his 
daily life as one of constant terror of 
death by poison or the dagger. Details 
are meager, censorship having been im- 
posed. There is a formidable revolt of 
Arabian Mohammedans which no doubt 
is worrying the Sultan. His will respect- 
ing a successor conflicts with precedent, 
and to ignore precedent might force a 
revolt. Intrigue, as always, abounds 
within the empire. No feature of Turk- 
ish political life is more significant than 
the growing influence of Germany.— It 
is gratifying to chronicle Lord Lans- 
downe’s recent statement in the House 
of Lords that conditions in Macedonia 
have much improved. 


The Sultan of 
Turkey in Peril 


HINESE MERCHANTS at Shanghai 

and other treaty ports began last 
week their boycott of American goods, 
notwithstanding recent in- 
structions to the contrary 
from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Our consuls report the movement 
as serious and widespread, affecting not 
only trade but such educational work as 
Americans carry on. We shall have to 
realize later, if not immediately, that 
China has entered on a new epoch of his- 
tory, one with increased national self- 
consciousness and self-respect, more ag- 
gressiveness in asserting national rights, 
and with less disposition to accept pas- 
sively from the Occident such treatment 
as Great Britain, with her enforced opium 
traffic, and Germany and Russia, with 
their seizure of Chinese territory, and we, 
with our past undiscriminating exclusion 
= immigrants or travelers, have accorded 

er. 


China’s Boycott 
dn Operation 


ITHOUT PRIOR announcement and 

apparently indifferent to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of their Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Rus- 
sia’s Czar and the Ger- 
man Emperor came to- 
gether July 24 in Finnish waters, their 
conferences being held on the royal 
yachts. Europe counts the time, man- 
ner and personnel of this meeting of un- 
usual significance, for European higher 
politics are in a state of flux now. More- 
over the conference at Portsmouth draws 
nigh when Russia must disclose her hand 
and the terms on which she will accept 
peace or continue a war which up-to-date 
has{been inglorious for her. It is pos- 
sible for an autocrat as free in shaping 
national policy as William II. is to make 
such terms with Russia now respecting 
German expansion in southeastern Eu- 
rope and in Asia as materially to alter 


The Meetings of 
the Emperors 
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Russia’s instructions to her commission- 
ers at Portsmouth. William II. recently 
has shown France that Russian weakness 
has been Germany’s opportunity in North 
Africa; he now may be about to induce 
the Czar to consent to plans which will 
still further weaken the Russian-French 
alliance and contribute indirectly to weld- 
ing even more closely Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. 





The Christian and Wealth 


Jesus and the Rich 


The effort to look upon money getting 
and money holding from the Christian 
point of view involves first of all a com- 
prehension of the teachings and practice 
of Jesus Christ. This is not so easy a 
task as some may imagine. We have no 
large body of his specific teachings on 
wealth. The Gospel of John is almost 
devoid of direct reference to wealth. Be- 
yond the incident of the rich young ruler 
there is little in the Gospel of Mark that 
can serve as the basis of a specific doc- 
trine of property. Matthew and Luke 
furnish much more material. 
Gospel arranges it in formal didactic fash- 
ion and there is distinct difference of 
emphasis in Luke, as for example his ver- 
sion of the first Beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor,” as over against Matthew’s ver- 
sion, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
Jesus was not in the habit of putting 
forth his teachings on any subject in the 
form which a modern teacher of ethics 
would employ. The gospels do not read- 
ily lend themselves to the usés of dog- 
matic theology and if we want a cut and 
dried statement of the amount of prop- 
erty we are justified in possessing or of 
the methods which we may use in acquir- 
ing it we shall have to look elsewhere. 

This does not mean, however, that noth- 
ing definite or satisfactory on the subject 
of wealth is to be found in the teachings 
of Christ. But it calls for caution, insight 
and patience in the endeavor to under- 
stand the mind of Christ in this matter. 
Any Bible scholar of ordinary ability can 
gather and classify all the sayings of 
Jesus on this subject and draw certain 
deductions. But inasmuch as wealth was 
not the main topic of Jesus’ teachings all 
these comparatively few specific passages 
must be set in the midst of the Master’s 
great and constantly reiterated ideas— 
life in God, life held at the service of 
God, human nature of imperishable worth, 
brotherliness a constant duty, the fitting 
of these fleeting earthly years into the 
eternal purposes of God forman. These 
were the themes around which Jesus’ 
thought continually revolved, which give 
body, dignity and perpetual authority to 
his message and make him the supreme 
teacher of the ages. 

We shall do well then when we ap- 
proach the New Testament in the hope 
of finding some clear word of Jesus that 
may help allay the fierce competitions of 
modern industry, not only to study care- 
fully each saying with regard to property 
and its uses, but to saturate ourselves 
with the entire sweep and spirit of Jesus’ 
thought with regard to God, life, duty, 
service and’ immortality. 

As we pass on to a consideration of 
Jesus’ own practice we are met again by 
a paucity of data, which ought, however, 
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to serve rather as a spur than as a dis 
couragement. It is not hard through the 
use of the historic imagination to under- 
stand how Jesus conducted himself prac- 
tically in a world where there were ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty and where 
the average man, untempered by religion, 
loved money and what it brings as much 
as the average man does today. 

Jesus seems to have had a sufficiency, 
though never a superabundance of earthly 
goods from the manger to the cross. 
Though he was born in a stable, it was be- 
cause there happened to be no room at the 
momentinthe inn. His parents probably 
lived frugally yet comfortably. For many 
years his life seems to have been that of 
a day laborer, and this fact constitutes a 
perpetual link between him and that vast 
section of humanity known as wage-earn- 
ers. When he entered on his public min- 
istry he and the Twelve evidently had a 
common purse which served the needs of 
the passing days. He consorted hardly 
less freely with the well-to-do and pros- 
perous than with the poor and unsuccess- 
ful. He occasionally dined with the rich. 
He put himself under obligations to hold- 
ers of property, as when he asked for the 
loan of the large upper room in which to 
eat the last supper, and it was a brave 
and admiring rich man who made provi- 
sion for his body when taken from the 
cross. Throughout the Gospels there is 
no trace of an inflexible antagonism to 
property or the holders of it. Jesus ac- 
quiesced in the existing order, at least to 
the extent of not attacking it or propos- 
ing a radical and minute scheme for its 
overthrow. 

On the other hand, Jesus was plainly 
independent of and superior to the allure- 
ments of money getting. He made little 
provision for the morrow, not merely be- 
cause he knew the home at Bethany and 
perhaps other homes were open to him, 
but because he absolutely trusted his 
Heavenly Father for daily bread. He 
chose the lot of the religious teacher of 
his times, and the fact that he was to a 
large degree dependent on the bounty of 
others involved a tacit recognition of 
those pursuits of the normal rather than 
of the exceptional life, whereby men at- 
tain self-support and whereby they are 
able to assist others. He cared little for 
what money would bring because his life, 
fed from unseen fountains, was rich and 
happy enough without it. He had no in- 
terest in acquisition of property and in 
the competitive processes going on about 
him for his own mission in the world was 
for another purpose. 

If Jesus had given us no specific teach- 
ings about money and money getting, the 
story of his own life of absolute trust in 
God and of entire devotion to his fellow- 
men, told from generation to generation, 
would have had a powerful effect upon 
the world. And the more sharply we can 
define that life lived in an entirely differ- 
ent region from that in which money 
lovers and money spenders live, yet at 
the same time perfectly human and broth- 
erly, the clearer light we shall get on 
modern social problems. For it is the 
life and character of our Lord which 
more than any other influence shames 
men” out of their content. with the sen- 
sual, out of their business tricks and their 
unrighteous and anti-social pursuits and 
brings them into a calmer atmosphere 
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where they see clearly how God means 
to have his children live together in his 
world. 


Terms of Asiatic Peace 


Significant for Americans and for the 
world is the fact that a parley as to the 
disposition of territory wholly Asiatic 
between a great European and a great 
Asiatic Power is held on American soil as 
the result of negotiations begun by the 
President of the United States, with the 
approval of the Powerg-of Europe and 
the best public opinien of the Occident. 
No such gathering of European and Asi- 
atic statesmen has beerrheld in the United 
States, and the precedent thus established 
reveals our new place im international af- 
fairs and may be a forerunner of similar 
conferences in this and the following 
centuries. 

When, having first paid their respects 
to the President of the nation which acts 
as their host, the eminent representatives 
of Russia and Japan meet next month at 
Portsmouth, N. H., to negotiate terms of 
peace, what will be the significance of 
their meeting, and what the probable re- 
sult of their balancing of claims? 

Japan comes to this conference with a 
record of victory on sea and on land which 
excels her own anticipations and which 
is the marvel of Occidental statesmen and 
military leaders. Russian military power 
in the Pacific is practically annihilated, 
and Port Arthur has passed from Russia 
to Japan never to be surrendered. Man- 
churia as far north and west as Mukden 
and beyond has been swept clear of Rus- 
sian troops. Movements against Vladi- 
vostock are already begun, and Japan 
may have invested or taken that strong 
fortress and seaport before negotiations 
at Portsmouth begin. Korea has become 
a Japanese dependency or ward, a king- 
dom in which civil as well as military 
authority now practically rests with the 
Japanese; and Saghalien, formerly in 
part a Japanese possession, has been 
captured from Russia. 

Russia comes to the conference minus 
her Pacific fleet, Saghalien, Port Arthur 
and Southern Manchuria; aware that her 
prestige at Peking is seriously damaged 
and her power at Seoul gone. She knows 
that, were Japan’s present naval and mili- 
tary power to be displayed at its full, 
Siberia and Asiatic Russia might be lost 
and Japan’s position as victor be still 
further enhanced. 

If it be assumed that on the one hand 
neither China nor Korea, representing 
Asiatic countries whose territory is in 
dispute, nor, on the other hand, Germany 
and France, countries whose political 
and economic interests in Asia are to be 
affected directly by the outcome of the 
conference are to have any weight in the 
deliberations at Portsmouth, what are 
the limits of Russian concession and 
Japanese demand on which a satisfactory 
outcome of negotiations will hinge? That 
Great Britain and the United States will 
throw their weight against any intrusion 
of Powers not directly and rightlv con- 
cerned with the affair, we take for granted. 
A repetition of the scandalous treatment 
of Japan in 1895 by Russia, Germany and 
France after her defeat of China is not 
to be tolerated. Great Britain has her 
eyes open now to the blunder she then 





made in not befriending Japan, and the 
United States has more to gain from 
Japanese tutelage of a united Ohina than 
she has from a Russianized Manghuria or 
a partitioned Middle Kingdom with Ger- 
many and France as leaders in the gra 
north and south. ° 

Over Korea and Japanese domination 
there, Russia can hardly make a stand. 
She has already conceded in principle 
Japan’s exclusive interest. Port Arthur 
Japan cannot be expected to fail to claim, 
in view of her earlier experience in hav- 
ing it snatched from her grasp and her 
superb valor in its reconquest. Besides, 
it is strategically valuable. Saghalien, 
once having been Japanese territory and 
also having strategic value, with its com- 
mand of the mouth of the Amur River, 
Japan is likely to retain, by right of con- 
quest. Viadivostock, if captured by the 
Japanese, they may be willing to turn 
over to Kussia again on condition that it 
cease to be fortified and become a free, 
commercial port. These—with the ex- 
ception of Korea—are relatively minor 
matters, on which, if there were agree- 
ment on the larger issues involved, a dif- 
ference of opinion need not bring about 
a failure of the conference. 

The crux of the problem, so far as it 
affects the Powers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, is the disposition of Manchurian ter- 
ritory from which Russia has been ejected 
by force of arms, and—as it concerns Rus- 
sia—the size of the monetary indemnity 
which Japan will claim and her demands 
as to limitation of Russian naval power 
in the Pacific. 

It is inconceivable that Japan should 
suggest any such disposition of Manchu- 
rian territory as by any possibility might 
work for its subsequent control by Rus- 
sia. Port Arthur and the Talien-wan 
Peninsula she naturally will demand, be- 
cause it commands the Gulf of Pechili. 
But the great province which legally and 
morally is China’s will she turn it back 
to China, trusting her own influence at 
Peking to see that it never again becomes 
Russia’s coveted spoil, or will she bring 
forth a plan by which its integrity as a 
province of China, open to the trade of 
all, be guaranteed by the Powers, whose 
joint authority Russia must respect and 
fear? Moreover, will Japan go further 
than this, and insist on such terms of 
peace as will bind Russia—by word at 
least—from coming east to the Pacific in 
territory that is not already Russia’s by 
earlier conquest? In other words, will 
she try to shut Russia out from being an 
effective North Pacific Power, and by this 
scheme, as well as by a definite restriction 
of Russia’s activity in building another 
Pacific fleet, insure for herself for a con- 
siderable term of years at least exemption 
from any renewal of a test of strength in 
northern Asia, save in diplomacy? 

Russia comes to the conference a de- 
feated but not a suppliant Power, as the 
formal interview of M. Witte with the 
Associated Press correspondent last week 
showed. She is not for peace at any 
price. She feels that grave as are con- 
ditions which in Russia proper are under- 
mining the stability of the dynasty itself, 
nevertheless she still has large resources 
of soldiers, if not of sailors, and that 
rather than submit to humiliating terms 


she will order General Linevitch-to fight . 


on and compel Japan to invade northern 
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Asia still further, trusting to fate to give 
success to Russian arms and thus compel 
easier terms. 

A reading of the Japanese press, scru- 
tiny of interviews with such of the Elder 
Statesmen as have spoken, and remem- 
brance of the positions taken officially by 
Japan ere the war began and in its early 
stages all combine to create the opinion 
that Japan will frankly declare, as soon 
as the conference opens, her terms as vic- 
tor, and that she will abide by them in 
essence come what may. We believe that 
she will be as moderate as a due regard 


“for her losses and expenditure justifies, 


and that she will only make such claims 
with respect to disposition of territory 
and restriction of Russian military power 
as reasonable national self-regard dictates. 

Japan entered on the war with a pro- 
found sense of its necessity as a matter 
of self preservation, and, having won, she 
can hardly be less solicitous or provident 
for the future; and if, in addition, she 
cherishes the ambition to strengthen her- 
self for the task of aiding China to resist. 
the efforts of Russia and Germany to di- 
vide the Middle Kingdom, she cannot be 
prevented from so doing save by a test 
of military strength on which no Powers 
will care to enter, in view of Togo’s and 
Oyama’s manifest mastery of a fighting 
machine the equal of which does not 
exist. 

Russia, fortunately, will be represented 
in the conference by men of breadth, 
lovers of peace and large enough to do 
justice to the valor, humaneness and 
patriotism of the Orientals who have 
beaten them. Japan, we are confident, 
has selected representatives who will com- 
bine the swaviter in modo with the fortiter 
in re, and who will be wise enough to ad- 
just their policy and tactics to the needs 
of the hour, not the least of which is such 
conduct as victors as perchance will con- 
vert a whilom enemy into a constant 
friend. For better, for worse, Russia and 
Japan must be neighbors in North Asia 
and it would be vastly better for them 
and for the world at large if the compact 
signed at Portsmouth or Washington 
could put an end to racial distrust and 
national enmity. 





In Brief 


Out-of- doors Number next week. 


A tract for the times, Dr. Gladden’s con- 
tribution in this issue. 





Do not grumble. Calcutta sweltered at a 
temperature of 105in the shade in mid-June. 





Still the returns concerning baptisms on 
Children’s Sundays continue to come in. An 
Ohio pastor reports that he has baptized nine- 
teen on this day for two successive years. 
Can any one outnumber this? 





Mr. James H. Hyde graduated at Harvard, 
Senator Depew at Yale, Mr. J. W. Alexander 
at Princeton. Here are three of our oldest 
academic centers whose graduates have be- 
trayed the ideals of their ‘‘ dear mother.” 





If Secretary Bonaparte, a Roman Catholic, 
can address Protestant Christian Endeavorers 
and to that extent recognize their standing as 
fellow-Christians, why may not other R »man 
Catholics without incurring discipline, which 
he certainly escapes? 





Daniel C. French, designer of the Minute 
Man at Concord and so many other admirable 
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creations of sculpture, is to design the memo- 
rial to the late Hon. George F. Hoar which 
citizens of Worcester are to erect in his home 
city. A fine subject and a competent artist! 





Maine’s Supreme Court confirms the convic- 
tion by the lower court of F. W. Sandford of 
Shiloh for cruelty to his son, and Mr. Sand- 
ford now knows that when he returns from 
his yachting trip abroad to ‘‘the Holy Ghost 
and Us”’ Society he will feel the rigors of the 
law. 


The call to Roman Catholics in the archdio- 
cese of Boston to contribute Peter’s Pence 
July 23 distinctly affirms that Catholics in this 
country, out of their condition of peace and 
plenty, are expected to make good, in part at 
least, for the decrease in the giving of Catho- 
lies in other countries caused by political 
changes and social disorders. 





The Japanese, when they came to investi- 
gate the condition of the captured Russian 
hospital ships which Admiral Rojestvensky 
took with him on his ill-fated trip to the North 
Pacific, found that harlots were on board posing 
as nurses. - It is this sort of thing on sea and 
on land which explains so much of Russia’s 
present humiliating position. 





The six million Baptists in this country de- 
served better news service than they got by 
cable from London during the recent inter- 
national congress. If it had been a Roman 
Catholic or Anglican affair the reports would 
have been longer. Ere another meeting of the 
kind is held Baptist officials should bring in- 
fluence to bear at responsible headquarters. 





The Japanese Vice- Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Sakatani, in a recent address said that the 
great obstacles to expansion of Japan’s trade 
were dishonest merchants and adulterated 
goods. Government monopoly in tobacco 
carrying with it uniformity of product and 
strict observance of contracts, had, he claimed, 
accounted more than anything else for the 
increase of export of tobacco. 





San Francisco at present is ruled by a cor- 
rupt government which came to power as a 
representative of trades-unionism and organ- 
ized labor. Particulars of this present servi- 
tude may be found in Public Opinion, July 15. 
Rev. William Rader, whois about resigning the 
pastorate of the Third Congregational Church, 
is talked of in some quarters as a candidate 
for mayor about whom honest citizens of the 
city might rally successfully. 





Bystander in the Pacific sums up an article 
showing conditions which exist in California 
adverse to the self-respect of clergymen—their 
inadequate pay, etc., thus, ‘“‘ in the absence 
of federation, we are starving our ministers 
and reducing the vitality of the whole denom- 
ination.’’ Sufficient nutrition is the basis of 
health for clergymen as well as other men, 
and the best manna they can have of a ma- 
terial sort is a salary adequate and promptly 
paid. 





Receipts of the Protestant Episcopal Board 
of Missions for the current year are about 
$74,000 in excess of the receipts at this time 
last year, and compared with four years ago 
the same body of Christians is giving twice as 
much as it did then. This is a fine record, 
due in large part to the apportionment system 
by which each diocese is given a sum which it 
is charged to collect, and also to the educa- 
tional work which the Churchman has done 
by way of exhortation and reproof. 


Separation of husband and wife for religious 
ends meets with the approval of the Roman 
Church, Early in the nineteenth century Mr. 
and Mrs. Virgil. Barber of a well-known New 
England family separated, he to become a 
well-known Jesuit priest, she to become a 
Visitation nun; and now it is announced that 
Rev. Stephen Innes, formerly an Episcopal 
rector in San Francisco, and wife are to sep- 
arate, he to study for the priesthood, she to 
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enter aconvent. The Church is put above the 
family—that is clear. 





Considering his relatively brief residence in 
this country and the restricted area of his 
observation, etc., Professor Miinsterberg of 
Harvard University has made in his book, 
The Americans, a phenomenally accurate and 
keen analysis of us and our evolution. Ere 
another edition is printed he should however 
do justice to Yale and Northampton and cease 
crediting Jonathan Edwards to Harvard, and 
give Northampton—not Boston—her measure 
of fame as the town that drove Edwards forth 
because he had ethical convictions that con- 
flicted with his parishioners’ opinions. 


The close of the academic year has sug- 
gested to the London Examiner a review of 
the status of the theological schools or colleges 
to support of which English Congregational- 
ism is pledged. We infer from its statement 
that conditions there are much as they are 
with us. Each college or, as we would say, 
theological seminary needs larger endowment; 
‘the really serious feature is the compara- 
tively small contribution made by the living;”’ 
and the “‘ real difficulty is in the chronic indif- 
ference of the churches to the problem of the 
supply of the ministry.” 





Do you go forward and speak a word of 
greeting and appreciation to the strangers 
who supply your pulpit in ‘these vacation 
weeks? In one church on a recent Sunday, 
when the number of cloudy weather absentees 
was unusually large, one man was heard to 
thank the preacher after this wise: ‘‘ There 
was a remarkable oneness in your service. 
You read Psalm 1, you gave out Hymn 1, you 
certainly preached us an A 1 sermon, and you 
won the hearts of all your hearers.’’ Now 
ministers are humans, and such words of ap- 
preciation, sincerely spoken, will surely save 
them a bit of heartache, and help them to 
preach still better. Oughtn’t we to speak to 
them oftener? 





A correspondent says of our second Coun- 
try Church Number, which, by the way, seems 
to have commended itself as a whole to many 
readers: ‘*‘ One of the best articles was that 
on the Pastor’s Enviable Lot. It hardly seems 
possible that Mr. Poeton, the author, can be, 
as he claims, an exception to the classical 
maxim, ‘Poet-on nascitur, non fit,’ but 
whether born or made, he must fit the réle 
of a country pastor as well as that of a clever 
writer!’”’ Says a city pastor: ‘‘ The Country 
Church Number was charming. It is some 
time since I was that wonderful thing, a coun- 
try pastor, but my heart is there in the village 
yet. I thank you personally for the deep and 
abiding joy that number gave me. It carried 
me back to the happiest epoch of my life.’’ 





Whitman College does not intend to let the 
American Board train to Seattle go whistling 
by within a comparatively few miles not pay- 
ing any attention to the institution which 
commemorates Marcus Whitman or the beau- 
tiful little city of Walla Walla, where it is 
located. So it has been planned, with the 
co-operation of the officers of the Board, to 
detain the Seattle bound travelers for a day, 
giving them a look at the Marcus Whitman 
memorial and the commodious college build- 
ings, as well as a chance to mingle with the 
bright boys and girls who constitute one of 
the most interesting college communities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The generous proffer 
of free entertainment to all attendants upon 
the Board meeting at Seattle ought to woo 
many of them to Walla Walla for a day’s stop 
either coming or going. 





A great variety of ways of interesting one’s 
self in the place of one’s summer sojourn pre- 
sent themselves to the vacation goer. Few, 
however, would think of the method adopted 
by a prominent Boston Congregational lay- 
man who went to Maine the other day to hunt 
up places associated with his ancestors. In 


the course of his search he came upon the 
cemetery overgrown with underbrush and 
brambles, a dumping ground for cans and 
bottles. His righteous soul was stirred and 
he hastened to the local newspaper office and 
ventilated his opinion in polite but unmis- 
takable language. The editor listened defer- 
entially and, calling a stenographer, asked the 
Boston man to dictate his aforesaid remarks. 
This he did without softening them to any 
extent and they were given to the publi¢ with 
startling head lines that evening. It remains 
to be seen whether this blast from Boston will 
have the desired effect upon those to whom 
it was directed. But the author of it may 
have the consolation of having seen, like Jim 
Bludso, John Hay’s famous Mississippi River 
engineer, ‘“‘his duty a dead sure thing and 
went for it thar and then.” 


A telegram from Dr. Campbell Morgan one 
day last week informed us of the approaching 
visit to this office of his colleague at West- 
minster Chapel, London, Rev. Albert Swift. 
“Receive him as myself except physically,”’ 
the dispatch went on te say, and when he ap- 
peared, he proved to be the exact antipodes of 
the tall and attenuated Dr. Morgan. Mr. 
Swift looks like a beef-eating, athletic Eng- 
lishman and his stout physique, bronzed face 
and ruddy complexion proclaim him as equal 
to the strain involved in keeping step with 
Dr. Morgan during nine months of the year. 
He accompanied the latter to this country but 
remained less than a fortnight, returning last 
week to England. He says that Westminster 
Chapel has during the last year become a cen- 
ter of religious power felt throughout London. 
Instead of the small congregations of a short 
time ago the large building is well filled, 
especially on Sunday evenings. On Friday 
nights Dr. Morgan has been giving Bible in- 
struction to fifteen hundred persons. Money 
to support and extend the work has come toa 
gratifying extent and the church seems to be 
on a substantial foundation and equipped for 
large service in that part of London. 








Dr. W. T. Grenfell is to have an unprece- 
dented number of visitors this summer, drawn 
thither in part by the great popularity of his 
medical mission on the coast of Labrador. 
The total eclipse of the sun, Aug. 30, will 
attract scientific men to the region, and a spe- 
cial steamship sails from New York, Aug. 3, 
whose passengers will be met at Cartwright— 
the point where the eclipse is to be viewed—by 
Dr. Grenfell. He will have as his special 
guests on his steamship Strathcona Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore of Harvard University, two 
men from the Lick Observatory and Dr, Rufus 
A. Kingman of Brookline, Mass. The latter 
will put his ability as a surgeon at the disposal 
of Dr. Grenfell, who will undoubtedly have 
many cases awaiting Dr. Kingman’s skillful 
treatment. Dr. Crockett, the well-known aurist 
of Boston, has also given the month of June 
to work with Dr. Grenfell. Among other vis- 
itors to Labrador this summer are Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge and his son 
Kenneth, who is an assistant professor at Yale. 
Of late years Dr. McKenzie has spent his 
summers abroad, but this year prefers to visit 
some of the famous scenic points on this side 
the Atlantic. Perhaps Dr. Grenfell will im- 
press him into service for an open-air service 
out on the rocks near Indian Harbor. Dr. 
McKenzie is sufficiently fond of the sea to 
make such a service congenial to him, and he 
would have an inspiring audience drawn from 
the fleet of fishermen who find harbor there on 
Sunday. 


Notable Points in Church News 


A bright news letter (Rhode Island Rumors, 
page 162). 

An important pulpit worthily filled (page 
145). 

Religious Vacation Schools (Greater New 
York, page 156). 
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My Neighbor the Trade-Unionist* 


The Attitude of Respect and Consideration which People Generally Should Maintain toward Labor Unionists 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Matt. 
22: 39. 

**My neighbor the trade-unionist; what is 
my duty to him?’”’ Some will consider this a 
difficult question. Whether a trade-unionist 
can be regarded as a neighbor at all is not 
clear to them. ‘They could think of a man in 
the slum, a beggar and an outcast, as one to 
whom they sustained neighborly relations; 
they might even feel that the man in the peni- 
tentiary ought also to be so regarded; but the 
trade unionist—somehow that is different! 
Isn’t he rather beyond the pale? The labor- 
ing man, as such—the man who works in your 
shop or your factory—it is easy to think of 
him, apart from the organization to which he 
belongs, as your neighbor, your very near 
neighbor; but in his character as trade-union- 
ist you find it hard so to regard him. There 
doesn’t seem to you to be any possibility of 
neighborly relations here. He is more likea 
stranger or an alien—almost an enemy. 

But that brings us back again to Christ’s 
definition of neighbor, from which we are so 
prone to get away. According to his doctrine, 
there are no foreigners, no aliens, no enemies 
—we are all neighbors. The Samaritan and 
the Jew hated each other worse than French- 
man and German, worse than [rishman and 
Englishman, worse than Japanese and Rus- 
sian ever hated each other, but they were 
neighbors, all the same; and Jesus, who was 
a Jew, showed how a Samaritan might act 
like a true neighbor to a Jew, and told the 
Jews to whom he was talking to go and do 
likewise. 


WE ARE ALL NEIGHBORS 


There are no relations, none at all, as Jesus 
teaches in which this neighborly character 
disappears. Your enemy is your neighbor. 
You have no enemies, and can have none—no 
personal enemies—if you are a Christian. 
There may be some whose conduct you greatly 
disapprove; some whom you consider to be 
unfit to occupy public positions of honor and 
trust; some who have no right even to be at 
large, because they have no respect for the 
rights of their neighbors, and whom you 
would therefore be glad to see shut up in 
prison; but even toward these your feeling is 
not personal; it is not because of anything 
that they have done to you that you thus judge 
them; it is in your social and public character 
that your righteous condemnation rests upon 
them; they are not your personal enemies; 
they are the enemies of society, and while so- 
ciety is bound to love them, its first duty to 
them is to put them where they can do no 
harm. All this is plain enough. There are 
public enemies, enemies of society, toward 
whom we may hold an attitude of just sever- 
ity. But if weare Christians we can cherish 
no private enmities. 

Where, now, are you going to put the trade- 
unionist? You will not, I think, wish to put 
him among the criminals, the enemies of 
society. Perhaps you will say that some 
trade-unionists sometimes behave like crim- 
inals, and that they often do things which en- 
danger the peace and welfare of society. 
That is true; but that is also true of minis- 
ters of the gospel. It is eminently true, it is 
very often true of capitalists, of members of 
great corporations. But that is no good rea- 
son why we should regard capitalists or mem- 
bers of great corporations, as a class, as pub- 
lic enemies. It is no reason why we should 
lump them all together in a common condem- 





*A sermon preached at the First Church, Colum- 
bus, O. The sermon which preceded this in the 
series was entitled My Neighbor the Millionaire, 
and was printed in our issue of April 1, 1905. 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


nation. There is a great deal of this sweeping 
judgment, I am sorry to say, on both sides of 
this labor controversy, and it is wholly wrong 
and mischievous. 

You may also say that trade-unionists have 
not always treated you in a neighborly way; 
that they have done some extremely unneigh- 
borly things to you, and that, also, is alto- 
gether probable. But the Christian law does 
not absolve us from being neighbors to those 
who behave unneighborly: the problem is to 
overcome their evil with good. 

We shall have to admit, therefore, that there 
is no other place to put the trade-unionists, 
except into the list of our neighbors. That 
may not be an easy thing for some of us to do, 
but we are not looking for easy things, but 
for the right things. And it may be a very 
good thing for us to spend a little time think- 
ing about this neighbor of ours, and of what 
we can do for him. If he is not so gooda 
neighbor as he ought to be, perhaps the fault 
is partly ours. At any rate it is worth our 
while to c nsider what we can do to establish 
better neighborly relations between ourselves 
and him. 


THE OBJECTION TO UNIONISM 


What makes it hard for some of you to think 
and act in a neighborly way toward the trade- 
unionist is simply the fact that heisa trade- 
unionist—that he belongs to an organization 
which is making you trouble. You do not 
approve of the organization. You think that 
it is an evil and ipjurious thing. 

Sometimes you say that you do not object to 
trade-unions if they keep within their legiti- 
mate province, if they do not meddle with 
what is noneof their business. But what you 
mean— what some of you mean—when you say 
this is simply that you do not object to the 
beneficial and social features of the union; 
you recognize these as good features, and 
would be glad to encourage them; but you 
do not approve of their attempts to regulate 
wages or the hours of labor or the conditions 
of work. Theseare matters, you think, which 
must be determined by the employer. 

But, of course, it is these matters, mainly, 
that the unions are organized to deal witb. 
Their social and beneficial features are of 
some importance, but the unions find their 
reason for being in their desire and their de- 
termination to have something to say about 
the wages their members shall receive and 
the hours and the conditions of work. It is 
idle and misleading to say that you do not 
object to labor organizations if they keep 
within their province—meaning by that to rule 
out all interference on their part with ques- 
tions of wages and hours of work. It isa little 
like saying that you do not object to a political 
party if it will let politics alone, or that you 
do not object to a church if it will not meddle 
with religion. 

No; the fundamental question between you 
and your neighbor the unionist is just this 
question—whether he has a right to belong to 
an organization whose purpose it is to take a 
hand in determining the conditions and hours 
of work and the wages of labor. The funda- 
mental trouble between you is that he stoutly 
affirms that right and you either deny it or 
very grudgingly admit it. You cannot be so 
good neighbors as you ought to be until this 
question is settled. And I am bound to say, 
what I have said many times, that in my opin- 
ion he is in this matter fundamentally right; 
and that your first duty to your neighbor the 
unionist is ungrudgingly to concede this claim, 
and to give him in his maintenance of it your 
hearty support. 


THE NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION - 


For the truth is that in the present indus- 
trial conditions, there is no possibility for the 
working man to protect himself against ruin- 
ous and destructive competition, except by the 
method of combination. The individual work- 
man, in dealing with the tremendous aggrega- 
tious of capital by which business is now gen- 
erally carried on, is helpless. If he could not 
join with others to protect his interests he 
would be degraded or enslaved. 

No one can state this more clearly than 
John Mitchell has stated it. Let me quote 
his words: 

** Trade-unionism starts from the recognition 
of the fact that under normal conditions the 
individual unorganized workman cannot bar- 
gain advantageously with the employer for 
the sale of his labor. Since the workman has 
no money in reserve and must sell his labor 
immediately; since, moreover, he has no skill 
in bargaining; since, finally, he has only his 
own labor to sell, where the employer engages 
hundreds or thousands of men, and can easily 
do without the services of any particular in- 
dividual, the working man, if bargaining on his 
own account and for himself alone is at an 
enormous disadvantage. Trade unionism rec- 
ognizes the fact that under such conditions 
labor becomes more and more degenerate, 
because the labor which the workman sells 
is, unlike other commodities, a thing which is 
of his very life and soul and being. 

**In the individual contract between a rith 
employer and a poor workman the laborer will 
secure the worst of it; he is progressively de- 
based, because of wages insufficient to buy 
nourishing food, because of hours of labor too 
long to permit sufficient rest, because of con- 
ditions of work destructive of moral, mental 
and physical health, and degrading and an- 
nibilating to the laboring classes of the present 
and the future; and, finally, because of acci- 
cident and disease which kill off the working 
manor prematurelyagehim. The ‘individual 
bargain,’ or individual contract, between em- 
ployers and men, means that the eondition of 
the worst and lowest men in the industry will 
be that which the best man must accept.”’ 

I will say for Mr. Mitchell that these words 
of his, which embody the essence of the claim 
of unionism, have been proved true, abun- 
dantly, by history. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the case is precisely as he repre- 
sents it here. If we are to have the large 
system of industry, with great aggregations of 
capital, the organization of labor, with the 
system of collective bargaining, is necessary 
to prevent the degradation and practical en- 
slavement of labor. There are very few, if 
any, political economists of eminence in the 
world today, who do not clearly affirm that 
proposition. 

You must, then, admit that your neighbor 
the unionist, as such, is engaged in a lawful 
and commendable business. He is doing what 
he has a perfect right to do, and is bound to 
do; what you would do if you were in his 
place, and you ought to bear him no ill-will 
on this account; you ought to let him see and 
feel that the thing which he is trying to do 
has your cordial approval. You do not wish 
him to be degraded or enslaved; you are will- 
ing that he should adopt the measures which 
protect him from such injury, and in giving 
effect to such measures you will aid him all 
you can. 

When you have come to this conclusion, the 
most serious of your difficulties with the 
unionist will be at an end. When he under- 
stands that you are ready to concede his right 
to organize and that the method of collective 
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bargaining ‘has your approval, one of the great 
reasons for hostility will be removed. The 
bitterest conflicts between employers and 
working men have been fought over this issue 
—arising from the determination of employers 
to crush or cripple the unions. When that 
question is settled a long step will have been 
taken in the way of industrial peace. 


UNIONISTS ARE HUMAN 


I do not say that even then your troubles 
will all be at an end. Your neighbor the 
trade-unionist is human, just as you are; he 
is sometimes over-eager to push his interests, 
just as you are; he is not always so careful 
of the rights of his neighbor as he ought to 
be and he often makes vexatious and exorbi- 
tant and impossible demands and tries to 
establish petty and irritating regulations. 
You are not by any means to concede all that 
he asks for; you cannot do it; and in all this 
collective bargaining you must stand firmly 
on your rights. Loving my neighbor as my- 
self does not mean that I am to permit him 
to do me an injustice which I would not do 
to him. Itis not seldom the case that trade- 
unions make demands upon their employers 
which would cripple or destrey the business 
by which they are getting their livelihood; 
when such demands are made you are bound 
to resist them, on their account as well as on 
your own. 

There are quite a number of questions 
which are liable to arise between the employer 
and his neighbor the trade-unionist into which 
I cannot enter fully, but which need to be 
carefully considered. 

The question of the closed shop is one of 
them. Some of the unions wish to enforce 
upon the employer the demand that no one not 
belonging to the union shall be employed by 
him. If they can get him to agree to that 
demand it is well; if they cannot they proceed 
to make it very unpleasant for him and for 
any non-union men whom he employs; some- 
times they strike to enforce this demand. 
There are plausible reasons for this action 
on the part of the unions, but, on the whole, 
I am not satisfied of their justice. I think 
that if I were an employer I should encour- 
age all my employees to join the union; 
I would try to show them that it was for 
their interest to do so: but I do not think 
that I would refuse to employ men who were 
not union men. It seems to me that that 
is an interference with personal liberty which 
ought not to be tolerated. 

In the same way, it seems to me that the 
unions ought to bring all the influence they 
can to bear on all their fellow-employees to 
join the union; they ought to be able to show 
them that it is for their interest in every way 
to be members; and they ought to conduct 
their business in such a way that fair-minded 
and reasonable men could find no conscien- 
tious objection to membership in them. But 
they ought not to insist that they will not 
work by the side of non-union men; that 


measure of coercion is neither just nor politic. 


THE NON-UNIONIST 


I confess that, as things now are, the atti- 
tude of the non-union man in any trade is 
one that does not commend itself to me. I 
feel very sure that if I were a working me- 
chanic I should join the union. I should feel 
that it was my duty to co-operate with my 
fellow-workmen in securing protection against 
the inevitable injuries to which unorganized 
labor must be exposed. 

I should not feel that I had a right to avail 
myself of the better conditions which are cer- 
tainly secured through organization without 
taking the risks and responsibilities involved 
in organization. And therefore I cannot agree 
with much of what I have read and heard 
about the non-unionist being a here. There 
have been circumstances, I admit, in which 
men have felt themselves justified in refusing 
to joiu labor unions because of the unreason- 
ableness and violence of their action; but, on 
ithe whole, that seems to me exactly like refus- 
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ing to take part in politics because they are 
dirty. And, as a general rule, the attitude 
of the non-union man is one with which I do 
not find myself in sympathy. 

On the whole subject I have found nothing 
that more perfectly expresses my Own con- 
viction than the following words, taken from 
an article published in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics—the Har- 
vard quarterly—from the pen of my old teacher 
and life-long friend, President Bascom. And 
I earnestly beg all employers of labor to con- 
sider it well, because it will enable them to 
get the point of view of their neighbor the 
trade-unionist. Says President Bascom: 

“We are ready to assume that the right to 
labor gets expression in the ‘scab,’ and the 
denial of that right in the trade union. The 
exact reverse would seem to be the truth. 
The entire contention of the union is to se- 
cure a social status, the power to form and 
enforce ‘suitable contracts as safeguards of 
labor, thereby putting the rights of labor be- 
yond the caprice of the employer. This safety 
of labor depends exclusively on the trade un- 
ion. If it succeeds, the fitting terms of such 
contracts will be slowly determined. If it 
fails, all the claims of labor will fail with it. 
All the rights of labor lie for discussion and 


determination between the employer and the. 


employee. It is the unsatisfactory nature of 
this relation that is the ground of contro- 
versy. The employer so well understands 
this that his bitterest hostility is directed 
against the union, and any extension of the 
union that tends to give it more power. He 
frequently anticipates all discussion of claims 
by a flat refusal to recognize the organization 
through which they come. He will deal with 
workmen separately, or, if not that, with his 
own workmen separately. He undertakes to 
determine the ways in which workmen shall 
consolidate their power. The ‘scab’ is the 
resource of the employer in breaking down 
workmen, and in this connection he begins to 
talk of the right tolabor. Yet the ‘scab’ has 
no right to labor conceded to him by the man- 
ager. The scab is taken on and dismissed to 
suit his own convenience, and this solely that 
his own power in dealing with labor may be 
unrestrained. The scab makes and enforces 
no contract. He is present that no contracts 
may be made and enforced. The scab lends 
himself to the tyranny of the employer, and 
secures only a brief period of employment. 
When a new equilibrium and a lower equi- 
librium shall haye been established, he, hav- 
ing done what mischief he was able to do, 
falls back to his old position of waiting for 
further trouble. Between the scab and the 
unionist no rights are to be gained. The un- 
ionist held his own job and had not yielded 
it. The scab steps in to oust him under con- 
ditions inimical to the entire class of laborers. 
The cry of the right to labor made in behalf 
of the scab is a misleading cry, designed to 
divert attention from the true issue. His 
own chances of labor are in no way inter- 
fered with. If the scab succeeds, he throws 
some one else out of labor and cripples labor 
in its entire extent. It is this fact that is the 
ground of the detestation in which he is 
held.’”’ 

This is not said, mark you, by a walking 
delegate, it is said by a minister of the gospel, 
who is a master of philosophic and economic 
science; one of the profoundest thinkers upon 
social science in this country. It puts the 
whole case for the unionist better than any 
unionist I know could put it, but it gives you 
the reason of conduct which, on the part of 
the unionist is, no doubt, oftener impulsive 
and emotional than rational. 


VIOLENCE MUST NOT BE TOLERATED 


This is not, however, any justification of 
violence toward the non-unionist. Far from 
it. If the non-unionist is behaving in a way 
that is not brotherly, that is no good reason 
for beating him with fists or blowing up his 
house with dynamite. And while you must 
concede your neighbor the unionist’s right to 
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be indignant at the man who is doing what he 
can to make unionism ineffective, you have a 
perfect right to be indignant at your neighbor 
the unionist when he resorts to violence in the 
expression of his indignation. 

On the whole, then, I think that the em- 
ployer’s attitude toward his neighbor the 
trade-unionist ought to be a friendly attitude. 
He ought to recognize the fact that the main 
contention of the unionist—that of his right 
to organize and to bargain collectively about 
wages—is a just contention. He must make 
due account of the fact that the power thus 
put into the hands of the unions is likely to 
be abused. All power is abused; the power 
of accumulated and aggregated capital is often 
horribly abused; the power intrusted to men 
in public office is often shamefully abused; 
if nobody could have any power but those 
who never abused it, not much would be done 
in this world. 

Misuse of the power of the unions must be 
resisted, as I have said; but, on the other 
hand, it is the duty of the employer to keep 
himself in sympathetic relations with his 
neighbor the unionist, so that he may be able 
to aid him in using this power wisely. I be- 
lieve that it can be done, by men of good sense 
and good will. It is done, all over this coun- 
try, by employers who succeed in establishing 
friendly relations with the unions, and in co- 
operating with them for the mutual benefit of 
laborer and capitalist. 

It is done, for example, by that enlightened 
employer of labor, Mr. W. L. Douglas, who, 
simply on account of his sympathetic relations 
with trade unions, was made governor of 
Massachusetts. He has not found this friend- 
ship impossible or unprofitable; he has pros- 
pered, by recognizing the right of his men to 
organize, and making and keeping agreements 
with them about wages and the hours of labor. 
I dare say he finds them generally reasonable 
and fair; he trasts them, and they trust him. 

There are many such employers; and I am 
sure that when all employers are ready to 
take this attitude, the beginning of the end of 
industrial warfare will be in sight. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE UNIONIST 


And now I want to say a few words to our 
neighbors the unionists. You are quite in the 
habit, my friends, of saying that the churches 
and the ministers are all against you; that, I 
am sorry to say, is because you know very 
little about the churches and the ministers. I 
know the ministers of this country probably a 
great deal better than you do, and while there 
are men among them who, through ignorance 
of you, have no better opinion of you than 
you have of them, there is no class of men in 
the country who, on the whole, are better in- 
formed about your affairs, or are more sympa- 
thetic toward them, than the ministers of the 
gospel. Let me give you a few words of tes- 
timony that will bear out this statement: 

The Episcopal Church is an aristocratic 
church, some folks say; at its last General 
Convention it said this: 

“*In the face of a prejudice and a hostility 
for which there are serious reasons, we are 
convinced that the organization of labor is 
essential to the well-being of the working 
people. Its purpose is to maintain such a 
standard of wages, hours, and conditions as 
shall afford every man an opportunity to grow 
in mind and in heart. Without organization 
the standard cannot be maintained in the 
midst of our present commercial conditions.” 

The report containing these words is signed 
by at least three bishops, and by several of 
the most distinguished ministers and laymen. 

The labor committee of the National Con- 
gregational Council held at Des Moines last 
October presented a report in which they 
said: 

** We believe that organization of labor and 
organization of capital are inevitable, and that 
these forces are to be dealt with intelligently 
and humanely, and that any policy that means 
the utter subversion of one force to that of the 
other is certain to result immediately in inten- 
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sifying the already ominous tendency to class 
division and class warfare.” 

When great religious bodies like these speak 
after this manner you cannot fairly say that 
they are the enemies of organized labor. 

But though they maintain your right to or- 
ganize, they most emphatically deny your 
right to resort to violence. They have used 
no stronger words about this than your own 
best leaders, John Mitchell and Edward Clark 
and Henry White have used, but they have 
spoken very clearly, as they ought to speak. 
These religious people have had some experi- 
ence in this business of trying to coerce men, 
and they have found out that it does not work. 


SOME ECCLESIASTICAL UNIONS 


Dr. Hodges of Cambridge, points out that 
we have had some ecclesiastical unions that 
tried tocarry things with a high hand. ‘‘In 
the reign of Mary,”’ he says ‘‘the union was 
the United Catholics of England. They were 
determined that no non-unionist should hold 
ecclesiastical office in that realm, and that no 
citizen should be baptized or confirmed or re- 
ceive the sacrament of the altar or be married 
or buried except at the hands of an official of 
the union. Non-unionists were insulted, 
fined, forbidden the right of assembly and boy- 
eotted. Some of the more obstinate and ag- 
gressive were put to death. Cranmer, Ridley 
and Latimer were burned at the stake as non- 
union bishops. In Elizabeth’s day the union 
was the Brotherhood of Anglican Churchmen. 
In Cromwell’s day it was the Amalgamated 
Association of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. They all behaved alike, doing the 
same thing for which we now reprobate the 
working man. So they did in New England, 
when they whipped the non-union Baptists 
and the non-union Quakers. 

**Tt all belongstogether. Whoever would un- 
derstand what the union means to the work- 
ing class has but to read church history. The 
union is actuated by the same motives which 
made good men persecute their brethren. We 
have now grown wiser. We have, many of us, 
come to understand that no cause is advanced 
by that sort of strife. The unionists will 
learn the same lessson. In the meantime, 
every Offense of his against the law and the 
community, and against the liberty of the cit- 
izen must be sharply punished; but let us re- 
member how our fathers acted, how conscien- 
tiously, and how mistakenly.’”’ 

It is all summed up in saying that your right 
to organize is sacred and wil! be protected; but 
it gives you great power, and you must learn 
to use it soberly, thoughtfully, rationally, with 
due regard to other people’s rights. You, too, 
have neighbors, and you must act neighborly. 
Your employer is your nearest neighbor, and 
you must think of his interest as well as of 
yourown. You must learn to administer the 
affairs of your union with good common sense 
and a good neighborly spirit. You must get 
rid of a good many little petty, nagging rules, 
which irritate and incommode your employers 
a great deal more than they benefit you. They 
are not neighborly. You would not want him 
to deal with you on any such basis. 

What we want and must have in all these 
industrial relations is just neighbor love. . Itis 
the only basis on which men can live together; 
the sooner we find it out the happier and the 
better off we all shall be. 





What’s in a name? Much, if the name is 
only Wright. Thirty years ago four ministers 
of that name served churches of different de- 
nominations in a town on the lower Merrimac. 
They were distinguished by these epithets: 
the pastor of the “‘up-along” church was 
called Mr. Up-right, and of the “‘ down-along’’ 
church, Mr. Down-right; the minister at the 
mills village was Mr. Mill-wright, and the 
fourth, who preached the doctrine of universal 
salvation was known as Mr. All-right. They 
accepted the names in a right spirit, and one 
of the ministers, now on a vacation visit to 
the town, recalls the incident. 


Summer Good Cheer 


REPORTED BY OUR READERS 


A Large Man in a Small Place 


I have been enjoying Biblical instruction 
under a man every sight of whom makes my 
heart warm with cheer and with aspiration 
after better things in character and accom- 
plishment. He won his Ph. D. from one of 
the German universities, and taught for many 
years in the leading college of another denom- 
ination. Maturing scholarship and deepening 
spiritual life led him to change his views on 
the subject of baptism. This put him out of 
harmony with his then denomination, and this 
led to his expulsion from his professorship 
and from church membership after a trial ani- 
mated by a spirit considerably other than 
Christian. 

After a time he joined our body, and is now 
on the missionary frontier serving as principal 
of an academy and pastor of a church at a 
pitiably small salary. A man who speaks flu- 
ently five modern languages and has ready 
use of four or five ancient ones, who has great 
ability as an instructor, shut out from the 
larger field of usefulness which he is abun- 
dantly able to fill and, in addition to this, grad- 
ually losing his sight by cataract, he is always 
full of joy and enthusiasm in his work, fre- 
quently expressing his profound gratitude to 
God for his great goodness to him. ‘* God 
knows best,’’ he says, ‘‘and I only try to 
follow him.” Thank God for such! 

BD 8..B. 





The Tin-roof Farmer 


You wouldn’t take him for a farmer at all, 
if you should see him. And still less would 
you suppose that he lived on a farm, for his 
house is on a crowded city thoroughfare, up 
and down which the trolley cars rush all day 
long—and all night too—with incessant clamor. 
The nerve-racking noises of the city are in 
constant and wearisome evidence, and the 
crowds and dirt and heat of the city are in 
striking contrast to the quiet New England 
uplands where lie the farms that we love to 
visit. And yet here lives a cheerful and suc- 
cessful farmer! 

Up a narrow, rickety flight of stairs, to the 
second floor of the house you go to find him. 
As soon as you enter his rooms you meet with 
evidence of his genius; for his wife is an in- 
valid, and with tender and loving care he has 
fitted up many clever things for her use. A 
low chair has been put upon a platform, with 
small wheels beneath, and in this his wife can 
pull herself from front room to back room, 
and even up to the stove to cook. By a favor- 
ite window an electric push-button has been 
placed, so the loving husband may be quickly 
called if any need arises. And, most wonder- 
ful of all, speaking tubes have been arranged 
between the front room and the back room: 
holes have been bored through the wall and 
signal bells provided. In one placea tin fun- 
nel (such as is found in a kitchen), and in 
another place a paper funnel is used to speak 
into. 

As you sit and talk to the old man, with the 
long gray locks, wild gray beard, and kind 
old eyes, you admire the works of his hands 
and speak of the window-boxes full of gay 
bloom. That starts him going. 

** You ought to see my farm,” he says, ‘‘ I’ve 
got potatoes four feet high and tomatoes 
and’’— 

“Yes,” chimes in the wife, proudly, ‘“‘and 
last summer we had so many tomatoes that I 
put up forty-two jars and eight of them were 
quarts.”’ 

‘“*What!’’ you say, in genuine surprise, 
““where do you keep all this?” 

The Tin-Roof Farmer escorts you proudly 
out through the kitchen and tells you to crawl 
out through the, window and there, on the 
tin roof covering an ¢xtension of the lower 
floor, behold! his farm. You look about in 
amaz°*ment, and, sure enough, there are pota- 
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toes four feet high, growing out of a small 
tub, and there are tomatoes growing out of 
boxes and there are peas and beans and beets 
and squashes and parsnips and lettuce and 
turnips, all growing out of other little tubs 
and boxes. Lattice work has been placed 
along the roof for the squash vines to run on, 
so that they may not be burned up by the 
heat, and other contrivances reveal loving 
watchfulness. 

As you note the thrifty and promising con- 
dition of everything you are told that the peas 
have already yielded a mess, and you receive 
a ripening bean as a souvenir of your visit. 
And when you finally take your leave you feel 
cheered and strengthened by your visit, and 
perhaps you go down the street wondering 
whether the day when the wilderness shall 
blossom as a rose may not be a little nearer 
at hand because of this tin roof that has been 
made to blossom like a farm. » > My © 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per- 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? Address 
Summer Good Cheer, The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A New Pastor for Phillips 
Church, South Boston 


Rev. Frederick B. Richards, who has left 
New York and begins Sept. 1 in his new pas- 
torate, has spent eleven years of hard work 
in that city. A New Englander by birth, he 
returns to Congregational association and fel- 
lowship with delight. Mr. Richards was born 
at Enfield, Mass., and educated at Williston 








REV. FREVEKICK B, RICHARDS 


Seminary, Amherst College and Yale Divinity 
School. In three years, as a Wisconsin home 
missionary, he built up a strong parish, erect- 
ing a $5,000 church, seeing it burned on the 
eve of dedication, rebuilding successfully and 
leaving a strong organization in the field. 

In 1894 he became pastor of the Bethany 
Church of Broadway Tabernacle, where at 
once his power of organization became mani- 
fest, and where he is remembered affection- 
ately by the boys and girls, since grown up, 
who owe to him much of their inspiration 
toward success. Prior to the coming of Dr. 
Jefferson to the Tabernacle, Mr. Richards 
carried on its pastoral work for nearly two 
years and was greatly appreciated. For the 
last seven years he has been pastor of the 
East Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
where he has obtained surprising success, 
considering the rapid changes of population 
and the influx of a vast army of foreigners, 
none of them Protestant. In seven years he 
has received over three hundred new mem- 
bers and is leaving the church free from debt. 
Mr. Richards is a solid preacher and a popular 
pastor. He works with great energy and de- 
velops it in his associates. Mrs. Richards is an 
invaluable assistant, possessing a sweet voice 
and an attractive personality. SYDNEY. 
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Harvard and Northfield 


BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D. D., WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


‘The seventh session of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology was held in Cambridge, 
Mass., July 5-21. The total enrollment was 
sixty-one. More than half the students were 
from places outside New England, including 
Canada, California, Alabama and Tennessee. 
There was a missionary from China and one 
from Japan. Of twelve denominations repre- 
sented Protestant Episcopalians numbered 
14; Methodists (North and South), 9; Orthodox 
Congregationalists, 7. This is the first time 
that Congregationalists have not headed the 
list. Six students were women, three of them 
being ordained ministers. The central theme 
was the Bible, and in addition to lectures by 
members of the staff of Harvard Divinity 
School, Messrs. Lyon, Toy, G. F. Moore, 
Fenn and Ropes, Prof. J. W. Platner of An- 
dover and Prof. H.S. Nash of the Episcopal 
Seminary were heard. We have asked Dr. 
Hamlin, the well-known Presbyterian minis- 
ter, to give our readers his impressions of 
the school as contrasted with Northfield — 
EDITORS. | 


Probably most people would regard 
these two words as standing for things 
removed from each other, toto crlo—the 
venerable university and the modern sec- 
ondary school—metropolitan Boston and 
a provincial village—scholasticism and 
evangelism—liberal thinking and conserv- 
atism—heterodoxy and orthodoxy—liter- 
ary criticism of the Bible and unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the English version as 
suflicient and final—persistent inquiry 
and tenacious faith—Charles W. Eliot 
and Dwight L. Moody. 

That sharp contrasts exists is beyond 
question. The day is not far in the past 
when Northfield looked upon Harvard 
with frank suspicion and Harvard upon 
Northfield with a feeling closely approach- 
ing contempt. That day is past. Not 
because differences have been obliterated 
nor because we are less true to our prin. 
ciples and our faith, but because we un- 
derstand each other better and are more 
charitable. 

Having been for twenty years a regular 
attendant upon the August conferences 
at Northfield, I am without adequate lan- 
guage to say what those conferences have 
meant, and continue to mean to me. 
There is in that little village an accumu- 
lated treasure of spiritual experience, life 
and power; a storehouse of precious mem- 
ories and influences; an atmosphere of 
devotion, praise and prayer. Whoever 
may be the leading speakers at any par- 
ticular gathering, the charm of the spot 
is unfailing. One cannot visit Northfield 
without realizing that character can be 
stored up as veritably as wheat and corn 
and gold; that a place made sacred by 
the presence and labors of men like Moody, 
Gordon, Bonar, Drummond, Beaver, not 
to name the living, is a fountain of spirit- 
ual refreshment and life. 

But those are greatly mistaken that 
think Northfield non-intellectual ; devoted 
to religious platitudes and good-goody- 
ism; a hot house of emotional experi- 
ences; blind and deaf to God’s voices in 
our modern world. Among its speakers 
and its hearers are many who know the 
latest reverent thought about God, the 
Bible, the universe; and are there be- 
cause they want their knowledge suffused 
with the glow of a deep, spiritual life. 

At Harvard intellectuality is an axiom. 


Every comer feels himself in asurcharged 
mental environment, in the divinity 
school, not however, in a cold, white light, 
which may illumine, but cannot warm 
the heart, nor foster life. We have en- 
countered here none of that deadliest 
heresy that holds the intellect sufficient 
for all knowledge apart from the emo- 
tions and the affections. Instead, while 
all mental activity has been finely chal. 
lenged. and stimulated, the deepest reli- 
gious life has been nurtured. The whole 
tone of the summer school of theology 
which I have been attending has been 
spiritual. Very notably so, the morning 
devotions in Appleton Chapel, which, it is 
proverbial at Harvard, is the heart of the 
university. 

It will be no hard wrench, but quite 
natural, to go, in the same spirit of long- 
ing for quickening, uplift, outlook, im- 
pulse, from Harvard to Northfield. 

Cambridge, Mass, July 21. 





A Revelation from a Piazza 
Hammock 


BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT 


Yes, a piazza hammock; but not an 
ordinary piazza. This one was forty feet 
long in both directions from the right 
angle in which said hammock was hung. 
Its pillars were ten huge bark-covered 
tree trunks, seemingly grown into their 
proper positions. Half prone among sofa 
pillows I gazed out through all shades of 
vivid green upon the dancing, white- 
capped waters of a mountain lake. A 
hundred feet above my head some colossal 
pines were humming a tune. From one 
side floated the spicy fragrance of moss 
and spruce and balsam. From the other, 
through an open door, stole odors of good 
cheer for the inner man—and woman. 

Down at the left a rustic bridge, an 
open camp, click of croquet balls, a man’s 
ringing laugh, the exultant voices of 
children. And finally, all-surrounding 
and interpenetrating, the bracing exhila- 
rating ozone of the Adirondacks. 

I lay with the spell of utter satisfac- 
tion upon me, my finger between the 
leaves of a little ‘‘daily devotional ’’ book 
which I had picked up then quite for- 
gotten. Something drew my glance down 
to the page at which I had opened. 
Strangely enough, it was the one for 
that very day, and I read somewhat curi- 
ously the words, ‘‘ Thou wilt perfect that 
which concerneth me.”’ 

A minute’s pause for comprehension— 
then suddenly I felt myself submerged by 
a great wave of questioning thankfulness. 
“That which concerneth me—all this 
beauty, this restfulness, health-giving air, 
intellectual toning, home love and joy, 
the ‘life of the Spirit ’"—how much is in- 
cluded!’’ Somehow the glory and love- 
liness of the midsummer day seemed to 
typify my fortunate, sheltered life. Other 
surroundings, the lot of many noble, 
strong-souled friends and acquaintances 
came up before me. The lives of some 
of them were spent in the cities—no vaca- 
tion outing possible. Some were under 
positive stress of grief or misfortune. 
Was there no thought of them in the 
Divine heart? Could God be partial or 
unjust? Why, then, the perfecting of 
that which concerneth me? 

The open leaf of the little book flapped 
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suddenly and an ominous shade crossed 
the page. I peered through the ever- 
greens and beheld a huge black cloud pil- 
ing itself up in the west. The water grew 
dark, the white caps whiter than ever. 
The croquet players rushed for the dock 
and a carelessly-left canoe. Next, we 
were all flying about together. Ham- 
mocks, pillows, rugs, rocking chairs were 
bundled indoors without ceremony. 

A strange patter and murmur in the 
distance grew into a roar. Up the lake 
traveled the storm like a charging regi- 
ment driving everything before it. A 
moment later we stand huddled inside, 
silently watching from the windows. 
Great trees bend and creak. The lake 
water flies up ioto the air in blinding 
sheets. A stronger gust brings down the 
flagstaff at the end of the dock, and the 
stars and stripes battle with wind and 
spray. Our serene golden day is broken 
up and obliterated in a few wild moments. 
And tears and sobs pour down in torrents 
on the roof! 

Conditions like these are not favorable 
to meditation, and it was not until storm 
and excitement were over and a splendid 
full moon was pouring its white light 
down in astraight path to my pillow that 
my musings began where they had left off. 

“That which concerneth me’”’ told in a 
nature drama! Did it include the storm, 
incongruous and unreckoned upon? What 
did that part of it portend, as to my own 
personal future and the attendant lives 
of my dear ones, friends and neighbors? 
How much of it could come, by right, 
into the picture? 

I lay wide awake until the moon had 
swept majestically to an angle out of 
sight from my sky window, and the night 
air had turned sharp and cold. But the 
revelation begun in the hammock was a 
finished possession. From my vantage- 
ground of prosperity and joy I had faced 
and accepted the possible—yes—the in- 
evitable life-storms of the future. My 
beautiful text had burst all boundaries 
and limitations. Nothing could exist, 
nothing could happen in God’s great uni- 
verse of time and space which would be 
able to foil his loving purpose in my in- 
dividual life. And what was true of 
mine, so infinitesimal in itself, so inex- 
pressibly big in its importance to me, 
must stand true of every other unit in 
the vast sum of ‘‘them that love God.”’ 

Having settled this, with a strange, 
new sense of absolute and blissful secur- 
ity, I went to sleep. 





From Position to Opportunity 


To labor is to pray. Patriotism is a feli- 
gion. All duty, the great duty of every rela- 
tion, is religious. The Church is the best em- 
bodiment of the religious life. It is the great- 
est power in this world for spirituality and 
for the betterment of men. Edueated men 
should identify themselves with this great in- 
stitution, and should not, because there may 
be features disapproved, hold aloof from it, 
any more than one would not discharge his 
duty as a citizen, because some things in the 
state are not as he would like. And, for some, 
the ministry of the Chureh is the true calling. 
Never before has there been the opportunity 
the Church affords for independent, able, de- 
voted men. The ministry now is not merely 
official position, but a great chance for a man. 
It has passed from position to opportunity.— 
President Harris of Amherst. 
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Sentiment as to Peace 
The Strengthening Spirit 
of Nationality 








Stirring Days in Japan 


Rev. James H. Pettee 


Dr. De Forest’s Interesting 
Experiences with the Army 








PEACE PROSPECTS 


The Japanese are not yet confident of a 
speedy peace agreement. Just what terms 
Marquis Ito and Baron Komura are instructed 
to offer to Russia are still unknown, but the 
jingo press and partisans are urging harsh 
conditions. Professor Ume, one of Japan’s 
most renowned jurists, strongly deprecates 
excessive demands and all inordinate ambi- 
tion. An ex-minister of war, Gen. Viscount 
Takashima, begs the nation to be content with 
terms that will seem to the world just and 
right. It is worth noting that these include 
the disarming of Vladivostock and its reduc- 
tion to the status of a free port, and the claim- 
ing of an indemnity barely sufficient to recoup 
Japan’s outlays. In regard to the ceding of 
territory, he cites the case of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and concludes by saying that ‘‘ the tak- 
ing of an enemy’s territory is a picturesque 
and gratifying operation but of all interna- 
tional acts it is most unwise from the point of 
view of statesmanship.”’ 

The leading Japanese preachers and Chris- 
tian workers are using their great influence 
in favor of a high ethical attitude at this junc- 
ture. On the whole, there is free discussion 
mostly on a high level, and the nation, while 
anxious for peace, still distrusts her enemy, 
and is prepared at all points to continue the 
war. 

DR. DE FOREST’S EXPERIENCES IN 
MANCHURIA 


The Y. M. C. A. showed marked wisdom in 
selecting its first missionary inspector and lec- 
turer for the army work in Manchuria, Rev. 
J. H. De Forest, D. D , Congregational Bishop 
of Sendai and Northeastern Japan. Himself 
an old soldier, he could meet army men on 
theirown ground. Being already widely and 
favorably known by his timely tracts and ad- 
dresses on America and Japan, he was given 
unusual facilities for free travel and unfet- 
tered speech. For the time being, he was 
brevetted a colonel, and was the guest of the 
Japanesearmy. This entitled him to foreign 
food by day and the luxury of four blankets 
by night. 

During seven weeks he gave eleven special 
addresses on such subjects as War and Reli- 
gion, The Spirit of the American People, and 
Sympathy. The Y. M. C. A. Hall at Dalny 
was packed to suffocation on one of these 
occasions, so much so that one soldier fainted. 
At Mukden, Dr. DeForest, together with 
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other visitors, was practically the guest of the 
Japanese emperor, no grant having been made 
by the Diet for such extras there. 

Some of Dr. De Forest’s impressions are 
here quoted: 

“The main thought 
with which I went to 
Manchuria was that God 
was working through 
this war to bring about 
his kingdom. I seemed 
to have such a vision. 
War is cruel in the ex- 
treme. I saw much of 
that cruelty and conse- 
quent suffering. But it 
still remains true that 
God uses war. Without 
war no nation has come 
to a great place. Three 
powerful nations are 
now meeting in and 
making little Manchu- 
ria.”’ 

‘“* Meeting General Bur- 
net of the English army, 
I asked him how he ac- 
counted for Japan’s suc- 
cess. His reply was: 
* You have asked a blunt 
question and I will give 
you a blunt soldier’s an- 
swer. [I am not mach of 
a religious man but I see 
no other way of account- 
ing for it; God is in it.’’’ 

“{ spent much time in 
the hospitals at Mukden 
and Liaoyang. The 
rate of mortality there is 
high; twelve or fourteen 
funerals a day. I was 
asked one morning to wait half an hour as 
the chief surgeon had died the day before 
and his funeral was just about to take place. 
{ asked the privilege of attending, and when 
my turn came to step up and born a bit of in- 
cense to the spirit of the dead, I could not 
refrain from utilizing the opportunity to give 
a sign of international sympathy and good 
will. Chaneing to have a tiny American flag 
in my pocket, I took it out and held it over the 
coffin as I made the reverential bow. The. 
simple act made a profound sensation on all 
who saw it and much ado was made over it at 
a dinner given in my honor the following day.” 
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Train carrying wounded Japanese home from Mukden battles. A few box freight cars are reserved for the 


mest severely wounded 





Dr De Forest testifies that the Y. M. C. A. 
work is popular everywhere. The Buddhists 
are trying tu imitate it. The universal testi- 
mony of the army surgeons is: ** All that the 
Buddhist priests can do fr these sick and dy- 
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Building granted by army authorities in Dalny for Y. M. C. A. work. The 
audience has just come out from the preaching service 


ing men is to say to them, ‘ It is blessed to die 
and go to the bosom of Amida and sit ona 
lotus blossom.’” It certainly was time that 
the practical helpfulness, as well as the spir- 
itual comfort of Christian work and teach- 
ing, should be given to these heroic fighters 
and sufferers throughout Manchuria. Dr. 
De Forest remained as long as he could en- 
dure the strain of such wearing work. He is 
thoroughly worn out and is now resting at a 
quiet hotel near Nikko. In the fall he will 
travel through Japan lecturing and preach- 
ing. The whole country wants to hear him, 
and he will have an exceptional opportunity 
to continue his service of wide-reaching in- 
fluence. 


PROBLEMS OF THE MISSION 


The Japan Mission of the American Board 
has just held its twenty-third annual meeting. 
The reports from stations were in every way 
encouraging. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that in the twelve stations of the mission 
more work was being carried than the present 
or prospective foreign force can handle prop- 
erly. ‘Soin the relocation of forces no resident 
missionary was placed at Tottori, but that 
section will be superintended from Okayama. 
This is a heroic demonstration of the need of 
further reinforeements. Greater, yet, how- 
ever, was felt to be the need of an increase in 
financial help. It was deemed imperative that 
the grant-in-aid for general work should be 
lifted from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars 
a year. The knotty problem that still defies 
solution relates to Kobe College, its location 
and general future. Shall we plan fora long 
future and a large growth, or shall we keep 
the institution on its present beautiful but 
restricted site and seek for an intensive rather 
than an extensive development? Both sides 
were strongly advocated and the matter was 
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referred to a representative committee. It is 
earnestly hoped that the W. B. M. I. will send 
out a delegation to help settle the matter after 
careful deliberation on the ground. 

The growing self-consciousness of Christian 
Japan was in evidence in the earnest but fine 
spirited speeches of Rev. Messrs. Miyagawa 
and Osada who came as a committee from the 
Kumiai churches asking that the mission unite 
with them in devising proper ways for in- 
creasing the power and influence of the Kumiai 


body by making it stand out before the world 
more clearly than heretofore as an independ. 
ent national organization. 

The mission showed itself ready to do what 
it could’in the matter and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with a similar committee of 
the Japanese body. If this joint committee 
can unite upon some plan it will doubtless 
be presented and acted upon at the sokwai, 
or national council of the churches to be held 
next October. 
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This movement, which in some quarters 


tends to take an extreme position and give 


radical advice to missionaries and fereign 


boards, is one of the straws that indicate the — 


coming of a new day in the fraternal relations 
between America and Japan as to the con- 
duct of Christian enterprises, be they of an 
evangelistic, educational, or eleemosynary 
order. But whatever the situation may be- 
come tomorrow the needs of today are evident. 
and urgent. 





The First International As- 
sembly of Baptist 
Churches 








The Baptist World’s Congress 


An Unprecedented Gathering in London 


Two Views of the Person- 
nel and Proceedings 











An English Delegate’s View 


American Baptists outaumber their English 
brethren many times, but it has been gener- 
ally admitted that London was the right place 
to hold this congress. This is the first ecu- 
menical conference the Baptists have ever 
held. The sight has been inspiring. Meeting 
in the great Exeter Hall in London, with the 
heat at eighty-two degrees in the shade, some 
3,500 delegates day after day and two or three 
times a day have been listening to the discus- 
sion of some of the great problems facing the 
Baptist Church. The meeting represented 
6,000,000 communicants and, with children 
from the schools and Baptists of the Disper- 
sion, 20,000,000 souls. 

Few things impressed American visitors 
more than the welcome given to the congress 
by a deputation of the National Free Church 
Council. Many of the names of the gentlemen 
composing the deputation were quite familiar 
friends and received hearty ovations—Dr. 
Horton, Mr. Silvester Horne, Mr. F. B. Meyer 
and Dr. Greenhough especially. 

Only one preaching service was arranged 
and the honor of delivering the congress ser- 
mon was given to Dr. Strong of Rochester, 
N. Y. Whether the great theologian thought 
he would compensate for the omission of other 
sermons by the length of his own, or whether 
he believed the English churches needed to be 
brought back to the soundness of his own 
theological position, I know not, buat he 
preached for nearly an hour and three-quar- 
ters on one of the hottest nights we have had 
in England for years. 

A whole session was devoted to a discussion 
of Higher Criticism. Dr. Milton Evans of 
Pennsylvania, President Mullins of Kentucky, 
Professor Robertson of Louisville, Dr. Strong 
of Rochester, all took part in one of the most 
interesting sessions of the congress. It was 
somewhat of a surprise, and perhaps a dis- 
appointment, that the discussion was all on 
one side and that the Americans took their 
position beside the holders of the most con- 
versative views as given by Rev. John 
Thomas, M.A., of Liverpool and Principal 
Marshall of Manchester. A pleasant incident 
was the receipt of a cordial acknowledgement 
of a message sent by the congress to the king 
and queen—a message ‘‘ which their Majes- 
ties greatly appreciate and value.” 

One has the impression that such a congress 
as this would have been more perfectly ar- 
ranged in America. Weare not used to such 
mammoth meetings, and difficulty has been 
experienced in keeping to the program sched- 
ule, though, strange to say, the Americans have 
been the greatest offenders in this respect. 
In scarcely a single case has a speaker kept 
within the time limits assigned to him. 

But they have been great meetings. One 
master thought hasanimated them. The Bap- 
tists hold principles wonderfully adapted to 
play a mighty part in the regeneration of the 
world. Their passion for personal liberty, 
their deep convictions as to the Scripture as 
a final authority in Christian action, their 
reverence for the local church mark them as 
a people who must lead in the work of the 


world’s salvation. In this congress the Bap- 
tists are discovering themselves. They are 
no vacationists out for a holiday, thousands 
attended every meeting and the result is bound 
to be far-reaching. A new era is being marked 
in Baptist movements, new contacts, new 
comparison of views and policies and better 
understandings are bound to result. 





An American Editor’s Impressions 
BY A. E. D. 


The assembling in London of delegates from 
Baptist churches all over the world is an event 
in church history of interest to all Christians. 
Baptists have been slow to attempt to express 
their union by such a gathering, and the pro- 
posal to do it would probably have met with 
emphatic opposition a dozen years ago. It is 
rather remarkable that ‘‘ the putative father ’’ 
of the congress, as its president, Dr. Alex- 
ander MacLaren called him, is a Southerner of 
the United States, Dr. Prestridge, editor of 
the Baptist Argus of Louisville, Ky. London, 
of course, was the most appropriate place for 
the assembly, and, as accommodating minis- 
ters on vacation, July is the chosen season. 
It was hot enough to give the metropolitan 
city a homey atmosphere for Americans. 

Exeter Hall has historic associations suffi- 
cient to make it interesting to Christians from 
all parts of the world. But for all that itisa 
dingy, stuffy old place, without a single fea- 
ture of architectural beauty. Andtheattempt 
at decoration brought the gloom of its barn- 
like interior into unrelieved distinctness. 
Two ropes were stretched across the audi- 
ence room midway to the ceiling, parallel to 
the pews and to one another, and on these 
were strung the flags of many nations, look- 
ing for all the world like the week’s wash 
stretching from the upper windows of two 
houses across an alley. 

Another rather startling feature was two 
maps hung over the platform intended by 
varigated colors to show the relations of Bap- 
tists to the rest of the world. For this pur- 
pose Baptists appeared white, Christians red, 
Mohammedans black and heathen green. 
These charts gave the impression that four 
great religions divided the world among them, 
the Baptist being the leading one, arrayed in 
white. The spots of white showed thickest in 
the Southern States of North America, and a 
considerable sprinkling of black and yellow 
faces in the ranks of delegates indicated that 
that section was generously represented. 

The roll-call at the opening session, July 11, 
brought responses from all parts of the world. 
All who spoke used the English language, 
though not a few showed that they were unac- 
customed to it in public speech. Their broken 
sentences, however, added to the pathos of the 
hour, for some had to tell of persecution for 
conscience’ sake and all breathed the spirit 
of consecrated earnestness and faith. It was 
no wonder that a thrill of exultation repeat- 
edly went through the assembly: and perhaps 
no result of the congress will be more inspir- 
ing and fruitful than the abiding sense awak- 
ened of the greatness of the denomination and 


the sympathy binding together its members. 
When the delegates of one country after an- 
other were called on to rise, it seemed as 
though those from America were more numer- 
ous even than those of Great Britain. 

Of course Dr. Alexander MacLaren of Man- 
chester in the chair was greeted most warmly 
by the great audience which packed the floor, 
platform and galleries. He spoke of himself 
as a man who had entered on the sixtieth year 
of his pastorate. Few of the three thousand 
who looked on him had reached his age, but 
white heads whether with or without hair, 
were numerous. The elderly men are evi- 
dently still the leaders in the Baptist Church. 

One of the first things proposed by the presi- 
dent was that the whole company should rise, 
and, by way of witnessing that Baptists stood 
in the continuity of the historic Church, re- 
peat together the Apostles’ Creed. Perhaps 
that was hardly a fair test, for evidently 
many were not accustomed to repeat it, and 
not a few were unable to remember it. Strong 
and earnest voices were heard saying things 
which might be attributed to the apostles, but 
which are certainly not in the creed, and the 
assembly soon realized that it was safer to 
wait for the leader, following him sentence 
by sentence. 

A resolution commending King Edward VII. 
for his influence in behalf of peace was adopted 
by arising vote, and when the president sug- 
gested that the time was fitting to give three 
cheers, they went at it with good will, though 
they evidently hardly knew where they would 
come out. The measure of success was so 
encouraging, however, that some one pro- 
posed three cheers for the queen, and began 
with a “‘ hip, hip,’’ which carried them through. 
Then after a pause an American voice shouted, 
‘** Three cheers for Roosevelt,’”’ and these hav- 
ing been given the multitude subsided into 
their seats rather breathless. 

When once the speaking began the statement 
of Baptist doctrine was clear and distinct. 
The president emphasized the relation of the 
believer to the living Christ and the ind well- 
ing Spirit. The first paper was on The Place 
of Baptists in the Christian Church by Rev. 
J. D. Freeman of Toronto. Somewhat awed 
by the greatness of the occasion, he began by 
appealing to the audience for their sympathy 
and prayers. Prompt responses exhorting him 
to ‘“‘speak up” set him off at a good pace, 
which he kept up, interrupted only by fre- 
quent applause, till he had used up all the time 
allotted to him and also that assigned to his 
successor. He gave Baptists a place large 
enough and noble enough for Christians of 
any name to occupy. He said that their faith 
is centered in the realm of the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of Christ, that they created soul 
liberty, inaugurated civil freedom, abolished 
slavery and did other great services for the 
whole world. When he said these things we 
gladly assented. When he and others affirmed 
that Baptists alone achieved many of the 
things which Christian civilization rejoices in, 
we remembered that this was a World’s Con- 
gress of Baptists and the first they have ever 
held. It takes such a convention some time 
to find and locate itself. 
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A Domestic Tragedy 


BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


My doll, my doll, my Annabel! 
She’s really feeling far from well— 
Her wig is gone, her eyes are out, 
Her legs were left somewhere about, 
Her arms were stolen by the pup, 
The hens ate all her sawdust up; 
So all that’s really left of her 
Is just her clothes and character! 


The Garden of Live Flowers 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


One day Max and Maisie were scrambling about on the 
rocks at the foot of the cliff on which perched their summer 
home. I daresay nobody had ever before been on that shore 
of the island, for it was a bad landing place, and no boat 
could ever have come in from the sea on account of the big 
waves that dashed up on the sharp rocks; and nobody would 
have thought of scrambling down the steep cliff and over 
those rocks unless, like Columbus, he was an adventurous 
explorer, looking to see what he might find. And that is just 
what Max and Maisie were. They were explorers, and they 
had. their eyes very wide open indeed to see what might be in 
this new place which they had never before visited. 

They hopped over the little rocks and climbed over the 
big ones, and crawled under some and slid down others, which 
were very slippery, for the tide.had just gone out. Here and 
there the rocks were full of little pools which the sun had 
not dried. There were shells and seaweed and star-fish in 
these pools. But the children did not stop to gather them, 
for they had seen others like them many times before. So 
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Children 
they scrambled on towards a big, big rock that stood up right 
across the way between the cliff and the foamy water. 

‘*We can’t go any farther,’ said Maisie. 


*“*O, we must go farther,’’ cried Max. ‘‘ Perhaps there 
is some big discovery just beyond. Why, Maisie, suppose 


. Columbus had stopped the first time he was discouraged, he 


wouldn’t have discovered America. And then where should 
we be now?” 

Maisie could not answer that question. So they decided 
to go on. Max helped Maisie and Maisie helped Max, and 
they scrambled and climbed and puffed and panted, and 
bumped their knees on the rock, which was the hardest 
one they had everclimbed. But at last they came to the top, 
and beyond, down below, was a flat rock which the tide had 
just washed clean as a spandy floor. 

**Pooh!” said Max. ‘I don’t think that is very much to 
find. I hoped there would be a cave.” 

‘*Let’s go down,” said Maisie. ‘‘I think it looks nice. 
See, there is a shelf over the edge. Perhaps there is a cave or 
something under this big rock. O Max, suppose there is!” 

So they began to slide and scramble again, and it is a 
great deal easier to slide down than up, as you know. Ina 
very few moments Max landed on all fours upon the flat 
platform, and in another minute Maisie had bumped down 
beside him. Then Maisie cried, ‘‘O, O!” 

Now perhaps you think she said this because she had 
bumped her little nose on the rock and had plunged her foot 
into ice-cold water. But that was not the reason. Maisie 
never cried, even when she bumped herself hard, even when 
she fell into water all over. For she was a brave little girl. 

No; Maisie cried ‘‘O!’’ because she had made a Discov- 
ery. There was something under the shelf of rock down 
which they had slid. There was a pool of ice-cold water, and 
it was into this that she had plunged her leg. But that was 
not all. The pool ran under the rock and became a cave, a 
deep, beautiful cave, all purply-pink, with the roof tall enough 
for a child to stand upright, and a big rock in the middle to 
sit on, dry and comfortable. 

Max cried ‘‘O!” too, as soon as he looked around, and 
in a minute the two children had scrambled into the cave 
and were sitting on the big rock, staring with all their eyes 
at the wonderful place. My! But I wish you could have 
seen how beautiful it was. It was a living flower-garden. 

The walis were moist and dripping, where the tide had 
washed them clean. For at high tide this cave was all full 
of water, and no one could goin there. If the children had 
come at a different time of day they might not have found 
the cave, and they would never have known that it was there. 
On the roof and sides of the cave grew all sorts of sea crea- 
tures—lichens and seaweeds and shells. The whole cave was 
painted a brilliant purple-pink, bright as Maisie’s lips, and 
this looked very lovely through the green water. It was, I 
suppose, the painting of some little animal like a coral crea- 
ture. 

In the next place up from the pinkness on the bottom of 
the cave grew tiny plants of seaweed, green and brown and 
yellowish, branching out like little trees and bushes, and wav- 
ing in the water just as trees wave in the wind. ‘There were 
sponges, too, growing on the rocks, barnacles and periwin- 
kles, with their shells upon their backs. Among the seaweed 
lived pink and purple and yellow starfish, and big red crabs 
huddled together in bunches under cracks of the rocks. 

Here and there a funny little hermit crab scuttled about 
in his sly way, keeping tight hold of the shell house which 
he had stolen for his home, and acting as though he was 
afraid that some one would arrest him for robbery. Swim- 
ming around among the leaves of the seaweed trees Maisie 
spied a little conger eel, waving his two fins as though they 
were wings—this queer ocean bird! 

+ But what made Max and Maisie cry, ‘‘O, O, O!”’ was the 
living flowers. 

Living flowers! You have read in fairy-books about 
flowers that came alive. But this is no fairy story, and these 
flowers were real, truly live flowers, flowers that were happy 
and hungry, that ate and drank and moved, opening and clos- 
ing whenever they chose. 

Some of the flowers were brown—little brown sacks with 
a daisy flower growing out of the end, waving its petals to 
and fro to catch its dinner of tiny live things that dwell in 
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the sea water. Some of the flowers were green, some were 
yellowish-pink, some pale greenish-blue. There were flowers 
as big as roses, and others with babies no bigger than pin- 
heads. There was just one growing on the roof of the cave 
that was like a little ripe, red strawberry, and it looked good 
enough to eat! The greeny-blue flower stars had no stems, 
but grew flat on the rocks, and they looked most like daisies, 
with white centers. 

One was growing in a little crack close beside Maisie’s 
hand, and when she put her little finger down carefully into 
the white center, which was the flower’s mouth, it closed its 
petals tightly, for it thought that it had found something nice 
for its dinner. It was a funny, tickly, prickly feeling, and 
Maisie did not like it. So she drew away her finger, but very 
gently, so as not to hurt the sea flower. 

Then Max put his finger into the mouth of one of the big, 
fat pinky flowers, and the feelers did not move. He tickled 
the tlower gently, and it seemed to like this feeling, which I 
daresay was as new to the flower as the flower was to Max. 
For the children had never before seen a garden of live flowers. 

For a long time the children sat and watched the wonder- 
ful things going on in the cave, and they never noticed that 
a storm was gathering out to sea. But by and by they saw 
that the flowers were closing up, one by one. 

““Why, what makes the flowers go to sleep? ’’ cried Maisie. 
“It is not night yet, and garden flowers do not go to sleep 
until dark. 

“It is growing dark,’ said Max. ‘‘ There is a cloud com- 
ing over the sun.”’ 

Sure enough. A heavy cloud rolled over the sun, and all 
the flowers closed their eyes tight. Then Max and Maisie 
looked around out of the cave, and my! but they were sur- 
prised. A heavy mist was coming in from sea and it was 
going to rain very soon. They had been so interested in the 
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warned usin time. Let us hurry home before the fog comes 
in so that we cannot see'the way.’’ For they knew how cruel 
the fogs were about the island, so thick and heavy that the 
fishermen themselves were afraid of them. 

‘*Suppose the tide had. come in and had shut us into the 
cave!’’ said Max, ‘‘and suppose we couldn’t get out in time!”’ 

Maisie shuddered. They jumped up and said good-by to 
the beautiful garden. Then they climbed, scrambled, hopped 
and crawled back over the rocks towards home, racing with 
the storm. And the children beat! For they ran up on the 
piazza just as the first drops of rain began to fall, and their 
mamma was looking anxiously for them. 

‘* Where have you been, children?” she asked 

‘*‘O Mamma!” they cried, both together, ‘‘we have seen 
a garden of live flowers ’’— 

‘*Pink and blue and red! ’”’ cried Maisie. 

**And they shut their eyes so as to tell us that the storm 
was coming! ”’ said Max. 

‘*What? You havefound a pool of sea anemones? ”’ cried 
their mother delighted. ‘‘Iamso glad! I did not know that 
there were any on the island.”’ 

‘“‘And will you come with us tomorrow and see them in 
the wonderful cave?’ begged Maisie. We will show you 
where it is, but itis to bea great secret. ’Sh! Don’t let any 
one hear! ”’ 

‘‘Indeed I want very much to see the wonderful cave,”’ 
said Mamma. ‘“ And we will keep it all a great secret. What 
clever little explorers you are, to be sure.”’ 

And truly, it is not every one who can discover a garden 
of live flowers outside a fairy-book. But this is nicer than 
any fairy-book, as you would say if you could see it and play 
there as Max and Maisie played often and often after that. 
Maisie and Max showed it to me one day when I went to 
visit the island, and it is our great secret. So I dare not tell 
you just where it is, for then it would not be a secret any 





flower garden that they had not noticed. 


‘QO, itis going to rain! ’’ cried Maisie. 


‘The flowers have more. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Anchored Dories 


As lilies floating side by side, 
Lie on the water’s breast 
So on this ever changing tide 
The tranquil dories rest. 


A slender cord the only stay 
For blossom or for boat, 

Yet with the lily’s poise and sway 
These graceful shallops float. 


The bay becomes a golden floor 
Beneath the sunset’s gleam; 

Rose-petals wafted from the shore, 
The tinted dories seem. 


Before the gale brave vessels flee, 
And shun the tempest’s shock ; 

But dauntless in the plunging sea 
These tiny coasters rock. 


O heart of mine, so buoyant now, 
Hope sinks, with none to save; 
But in life’s storms, remember how 
The dories ride the wave! 
—Mary Thacher Higginson. 


N ONE of his public addresses during 
his recent tour of the United States 
Dr. Dawson said that when he read the 
biography of an eminent 

bi epee °f4 person he usually turned 
Sunny Old Age +4 the end of the book first. 
He wanted to see what ideals he held 
after passing through the strain and stress 
of human experience. If his outlook 
at the close of life was hopeful and 
sunny, he wanted to find the reason. 
For he recognized the fact that the tend- 
ency of old age is towards cynicism and 
skepticism. It is the period of disillusion, 
the time when the fires of youthful en- 
thusiasm have turned to ashes. With 


scarcely an exception, he discovered that 
nothing except a belief in the Unseen 
conquered this tendency. A naturally 
cheerful temperament, favorable outward 
circumstances, success in one’s undertak- 
ings were inadequate to prevent a little 
note of doubt or discouragement from 
creeping in at the close of life. They 
alone preserved their ideals who ‘‘ endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ No 
matter what trials and hardships lay in 
the pathway, their feet invariably trod 
the uplands of joy as they drew near the 
journey’s end, Many whose eyes are 
growing dim with age will read these 
words. May they carry cheer to such, 
and a new faith in the prophet’s assur- 
ance that ‘‘at evening time there shall 
be light.” 


HERE are many fine points of eti- 

quette not laid down in any manual 
of manners. The only infallible guide is 
that law of kindness which 
impels one to put one’s 
self in the other’s place. The failure to 
do this once made an otherwise charming 
woman an almost disagreeable guest in 
the home of her friend. The young peo- 
ple of the household had been carefully 
trained to look out for the comfort of 
their elders. To the mother’s dismay her 
guest would not accept the smallest serv- 
ice from them. If ason offered to carry 
her bag, or a daughter to surrender a com- 
fortable chair on the piazza, she would 
say, always graciously to be sure, ‘‘O no, 
I wouldn’t trouble you for the world.” 
At the end of her month’s visit one of the 
boys exclaimed, ‘‘I’m thankful she’s 
gone, for she wouldn’t let a fellow do a 


Too Independent 


single thing for her!’’ No doubt her 
motive was a worthy one but she made 
the mistake of being too independent. 
She failed to put herself in the place of 
the mother, who was trying to educate 
her children in habits of thoughtfulness 
for others. She failed to put herself in 
the place of the young people, who wanted 
to be nice to their mother’s guest but 
were balked in their efforts. It is an 
art worth cultivating to receive favors 
graciously. 





Dishonest Parents 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Probably there is no fault of childhood 
which occasions more anxiety and alarm 
than disregard of the eighth command- 
ment. The fault is so obvious, so con- 
crete, and its outcome, if it cannot be 
checked, so shocking, that even the most 
light-hearted and easy-going parent is ap- 
palled by it. To pilfer a penny, half in 
sport, from the maternal purse may not 
be, in the eye of the theorist, so heinous 
asin as to wantonly tease and torment a 
smaller child. But the thought that the 
little youngster is bringing himself al- 
most within range of the law is a horrify- 
ing one, and the practical moralist has no 
quarrel with the father who is in eager 
haste to set the child’s feet in the right 
path again forthwith. 

But low standards on the part of par- 
ents themselves are responsible for more 
of children’s faults than we realize. Not 
to enter on that vexed question about 
hunting up the conductor to hand him 
the forgotten ticket—into which, besides 
the loss of one’s own time, there enters, 
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perhaps, the possibility of drawing un- 
pleasant attention to another man’s de- 
linquencies—there are a number of plain 
violations of common honesty practiced 
every day among respectable people. 
Children known to have reached the 
half-ticket age are taken ticketless on 
board the train, in the hope that they 
may be passed over. Children who should 
pay full fare are edged along with half- 
tickets. Sometimes they are made par- 
ties to the swindle by being instructed to 
“sit low’? and “look as small as they 
can.’”’ Mothers have even been known to 
postpone a needed change in the style of 
hair or skirt or trousers till after a 
journey, with such economic ends in view. 

The temptation to cheat the custom 
house does not come so often in the way 
of families of moderate means. But 
the postal regulations are too frequently 
evaded, especially in respect to letters 
sent overweight in the hope that they 
may get through unnoticed, or written 
matter slipped into packages going as 
merchandise. 

Whoever finds an error in his own 
favor in a bill, and calls the attention of 
his grocer or milkman to it, will be con- 
vinced by the surprise and cordiality 
which greet him that common honesty 
like his is uncommon. Of course one 
may argue that if he pays his bills as 
they stand, he is doing all that can be 
expected of him; but to argue in that 
way one must be ready to ignore errors 
of the reverse sort when they occur, and 
few persons would be willing to commit 
themselves to that consistent course. 
The same principle holds with too much 
change given back to one, or too large a 
quantity of goods found in one’s parcel; 
if one feels that he ought not to disturb 
the status quo to set the matter right, he 
must also hold himself bound to make no 
fuss when the error happens to be the 
other way. 

Women are far from punctilious in 
their shopping code. Incidents such as 
the dry goods stores accumulate by the 


dozen, of garments deliberately ordered 


with a view to wearing them once and 
then sent back as “‘ unsatisfactory ’”’ would 
not occur, probably, in any household call- 
ing itself religious. But having garments 
sent out ‘‘on approval,’’ on purpose to 
take patterns from them, is not unheard 
of. Anda garment bought in good faith 
and returned for sufficient reason, often 
carries some rip or stain which is as care- 
fully concealed as possible till it is safe 
back in the saleswoman’s hands. The 
sanitary experiences, too, through which 
such clothing passes while out on proba- 
tion, are often undesirable. Not to speak 
of extreme cases, where contagious dis- 
ease has been in the same house, it is un- 
pleasant to think how much of the neat, 
fresh-looking underwear which one sees 
on counters may already have been 
stripped off a child who had taken no 
preliminary bath. 

The habit of bringing home stationery 
and other small domestic supplies from 
one’s place of employment needs to be 
guarded with the most scrupulous cau- 
tion. If it can be done in perfectly open 
fashion, well and good; but if there is the 
slightest occasion to say, ‘‘I’d rather you 
wouldn’t mention it,’ it is on the unsafe 
side of the line. 

The parent out making holiday with 


his child often sets an example of lawless- 
ness, if not downright dishonesty, in his 
disregard of signs. Grass is walked on, 
flowers are picked, rubbish is thrown on 
the ground instead of into refuse barrels 
—all in clear violation of the implied con- 
tract under which the pleasures of the 
place are enjoyed. 

Incidents like these make their impres- 
sion. Quite young children will notice if 
the garden hose is turned on before the 
city regulations allow, or inquire whether 
mother means to pay for the pint of 
cream left at our door Saturday night 
by mistake and consumed by the family 
Sunday, with as much zest as if it had 
been part of our regular order. Don’t 
let us flatter ourselves that our pet 
peccadillos can be concealed. The chil- 
dren among us are taking notes. 





The Best Summer Property 


The grown-people who try to get the 
flavor of summer, not by proxy but at 
first hand, do various things. A lot of 
them go to Europe. What they do there 
I do not know, nor has it ever been satis- 
factorily expounded tome. It has ceased 
to be good form for Americans to dwell 
on the details of their experiences in Eu- 
rope. When I was there it was fall and 
not much doing. Yet it was pleasant. 
I dare say it is pleasant in summer, else 
folks would not straggle over there in 
such droves as they do, making American 
house parties at all the hotels. 

Some grown-up people live on yachts 
in summer. The sea isa part of nature 
and undoubtedly worth getting back to, 
though there is force in Conrad’s criti- 
cism of yachting as being only an amuse- 
ment of life, whereas the merchant serv- 
ice, he says, is life itself. The strong 
bond of the sea, the fellowship of the 
craft, does not exist, he says, between 
yachtsmen as it does between men who 
seriously follow the sea for a living. 

Still, yachting is delightful when the 
market has gone your way, and if you 
can get back to nature in a motor car 
you can in a yacht. 

Yachts, though, are not for the many. 
You get a great deal more of nature for 
your money in a garden. It needn’t be 
a great garden, either, but it had better 
be the same one every summer. You 
make gardens grow by sticking to them 
and poking things into the ground in 
successive years. Next to a child or a 
young person a garden is the most help- 
ful summer property, and folks of thrift 
in ordinary circumstances ought to have 
both.—E. S. Martin, in Collier's. 





The exclamation point, in conversation or 
in life, betrays emotional lack of balance and 
waste of energy. Poise reserves itself for the 
right occasion, and emphasizesimportantthings 
without the need of exclamation. In other 
words, it saves its owner from unnecessary 
words or acts, and prepares her for necessary 
ones. Unless one have an aim in life, poise is 
never really attained. It is not mere repose. 
It is the collecting and balancing of one’s 
forces, A well-known modern doctor asserts 
that a women with a perfect bodily carriage 
is “‘ always noted for exceptional power, either 
mental or physical, but generally both.” If 
this is true of bodily poise, what power must 
come from the right poise and aim of the 
whole nature!—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LOWLY OF HEART 


Whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 





We in our pride are apt to think that 
to humble ourselves is to be forced to an 
unwilling surrender, a hard necessity of 
submission. But with our gracious Fa- 
ther, to humble is not to humiliate. The 
true and best humility is that which love 
wins from us as the sunshine and soft 
breath of spring woo the flowers from 
the hedgerow. Of old, when God would 
humble Israel, he fed them with angel’s 
food, or as it is rendered in the margin, 
‘‘Every one did eat the bread of the 
mighty.’’ [Ps. 78: 25.|—Mark Guy Pearse. 





Self-denial is the first lesson to be 
learned in Christ’s school and poverty 
of spirit entitled to the first beatitude. 
The foundation of all other graces is laid 
in humility. Those who would build high 
must begin low.— Matthew Henry. 





Some flowers and herbs that grow very 
low are of a very fragrant smell and 
healthful use.— Robert Leighton. 





Lord, I am small, and yet so great, 
The whole world stands to my estate, 
And in Thine image I create. 
The sea is'mine; and the broad sky 
Is mine in its immensity; 
The river and the river’s gold; 
The earth’s hid treasures manifold; 
The love of creatures small and great, 
Save where I reap a previous hate; 
The noontide sun with hot caress, 
The night with quiet loveliness, 
The wind that bends the pliant trees, 
The whisper of the summer breeze; 
The kiss of snow and rain; the star 
That shines a greeting from afar; 
All, all are mine; and yet so small 
Am I that lo, I needs must call, 
Great King, upon the Babe in Thee, 
And crave that thou would’st give to me 
The grace of Thy humility. 
—Michael Fairless. 





Humility must be reinforced by faith 
and courage, or it is not only vain, but 
disastrous. If anything could be more 
tragic than pride, it is mistaken humility. 
The proud man injures himself; the vic- 
tim of an exaggerated humility injures 
the world, by depriving it of the service 
he is fitted to offer.— John E. McFadyen. 





The only humility that is really ours is 
not that which we try to show before God 
in prayer, but that which we carry with 
us and carry out in our ordinary conduct. 
—Andrew Murray. 





O Lord, forasmuch as all my strength 
isin Thee, grant unto me this grace, 
that I may allow Thee to do whatso- 
ever Thou wilt; and that my doing 
may be to lie still in Thy hand, that 
Thou mayest do with me that thing 
only which is most pleasing to Thee. 
Do Thou adorn me with holy virtues, 
giving unto me humbleness of mind, 
purity of heart, and all those gifts and 
graces which Thou knowest to be 
needful for me, and whatsoever Thou 
wouldest have to be in me, whether in 
body or soul; that so I may be able 
the better to please Thee, the more 
worthily and faithfully to serve Thee, 
and the more perfectly to love Thee. 
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All for the Old Folks this week 


OW that the ‘‘little folks are off ”’ 
N on their holiday outings we will 

take the chance to catch up with 
the questions, or answers to them, which 
come from the shut-ins and the stay. at- 
homes, To begin with, Mrs. A. C., An- 
dover, Mass., sends full text of the old 
song recently asked for, saying that it is 
copied from the first volume of the 
‘‘Franklin Square Song Collection,” the 
author being ‘‘ Anonymous”’: 


“JOYS THAT WE'VE TaSTED”’ 


Joys that we’ve tasted 
May sometimes returp, 
But the torch when once wasted, 
Ah! how can it burn? 
Splendors now clouded, 
Say, when will ye shine? 
Broke is the goblet, 
And wasted the wine. 


Many the changes 
Since last we met, 
Blushes have brightened, 
And tears have been wept; 
Friends have been scattered, 
Like roses in bloom, 
Some at the bridal, 
And some at the tomb. 


I’ve stood in yon chamber 
But one was not there ; 
Hushed was the lute-string, 

And vacant the chair: 
Lips of love’s melody, 

Where are ye borne? 
Never to smile again, 

Never to mourn. 





“THE SACRAMENTAL HYMN’”’ 


A lady in Essex County desires to re- 
call all the verses of a poem “printed 
several years ago on the cover of The 
Congregationalist,”’ beginning : 


O, to have heard that hymn 
Float through the chamber dim. 


It was written for this paper by Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, many of whose preduc- 
tions, both in prose and verse, are fa- 
miliar to old and young. A teacher has 
just shown me the author’s picture and 
a reference to her beautiful home, ‘‘The 
Maples,”’ at Rutland, Vt., in Cyr’s Third 
Reader (Ginn & Co.). For the benefit of 
other shut.ins the poem is copied entire: 


*““And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the Mount of Olives.’’ 


O, to have heard that hymn 

Float through the chamber dim, 
Float through that “ upper room,” 
Hushed in the twilight gloom! 

Up the dark, starry skies 

Rolled the deep harmonies ; 

— Angels, who heard the strain, 
How ran the high refrain? 


How rose the holy seng? 
Triumphaut, clear and strong, 
As a glad bird uplift 

Over the wild sea-drift? 

Or was its liquid flow 
Reluctant, sad and slow, 
Presage and prophecy 

Of lone Gethsemane? 


Was it a lofty psalm 
Foretelling crown and paim? 
Soared it to heights of prayer, 
On the still, vibrant air? 


When the last feast was spread, 
And the last words were said, 
Sang the Lord Christ the hymn 
In the old chamber dim? 

It is a beautifui thing to reflect upon 
that Christ himself sang with his dis- 
ciples, and that we may know what they 
sang. For it is understood by students 
in Jewish antiquities that certain Psalms 
(113-118) were always chanted at the Pass- 
over feast, the ‘’closing hymn,’’ as we 
should say, comprising Ps. 116, 117, 118. 
It is very interesting to read these psalms 
and note the strong expressions of sorrow, 
of prayer, of victory, of praise, many of 
which seem especially applicable to the 
experience of Jesus at that time, or of 
his followers in all time: ‘‘I was brought 
low, and He helped me; I will take the 
cup of salvation; I will pay my vows 
unto the Lord; I shall not die, but live; 
The stone which the builders refused is 
become the head stone of the corner; O 
give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever.”” This 
is what ‘‘the Lord Christ’’ sang ‘‘in the 
old chamber dim!” 

*‘*TOUCH NOT MINE ANOINTED ” 

Another article, with above title, 
thought to have appeared ‘‘ten or fif- 
teen years ago”’ in The Congreyationalist, 
is desired by a correspondent. Does any 
one recall it? 


A TRADITION OF INDIAN TIMES 


Dear Mr. Martin: One of the Old Folks, 
now living in California, when a bey in Mass- 
achusetts, had a collection of stories about 
the Indians in the Mohawk Valley during the 
Revolutionary War. The mottc of the book 
was: 

Gather the fragments ; let nothing be lost; 
Show the next ages what Liberty cost! 


A story was told this boy by a man who 
heard it in Wrentham, Mass., about a century 
ago. In one of the early wars the settlers in 
that town were fearing an attack from In- 
dians, and set a guard on a hill overlooking 
their village. He saw ared man approaching 
and concealed himself. Coming to the top of 
the hill, the Indian climbed a tree for a better 
outlook and began to count aloud the houses. 
There were nine, and as he said “‘ pi-aug,” 
his word for nine, the sentinel fired and killed 
him. The Indians, finding the town guarded, 
made no attack. The boy has a curiosity to 
know whether Luke 17: 17, in Eliot’s Bible, 
would show “pi-aug” te be good Nipmuck 
for nine; also, whether any of the Norfolk 
County old folks ever heard such a story. 

Pasadena, Cal. D. 


I have not found the old book with the 
motto couplet, although I ought to add 
that I have not looked over all the an- 
cient Indian story-books there are in the 
world; some of the O. F.’s may remem- 
ber it. But this ‘“‘boy’s” ? about an 
obscure Indian word of over two hundred 
years ago is the hardest conundrum yet! 
As requested, I looked in John Eliot’s 
‘*Up-Biblum God ’’—the Book of God—at 
the place in Luke, and found for ‘‘ Where 
are the nine?” ‘‘Qut uttiyeug pasakoo- 
gun tahsuog?”’ In Deut. 3: 11, I found 


that King Og’s iron bedstead was pasa- 
koogun (nine) cubits long. That does 
not seem much like pi-aug/ But the 
word in Luke for ten (lepers) was piuk- 
qussuog—that sounded a little more like 
it. Then I consulted Trumbull’s learned 
Indian Dictionary, and found that the 
word for ten is pi-uk, pi-og, Pequot, pi- 
ugg, ete. (Ps. 33: 2, piog... pemunne- 
ahtonath, ‘‘ten strings”; Luke 19: 13, 
piuk up-poundtuooash, ‘‘ten pounds.’’) 

That seemed to settle it. Now Mr. D.— 
who, I will venture to guess, lived when 
he was a real boy somewhere in Worcester 
County, say near one of the Nipmuck 
settlements at Hassanamesit or Packa- 
choag or Manchaug—no doubt has re- 
membered the word all right, pi-aug, but 
it means ten instead of nine. The Indian 
spy counted ten houses and spoke out 
the word, pi aug. But, in the course of 
the many repetitions of the story, long 
after, the English equivalent might easily 
have been changed to nine. It is a very 
curious thing, however, that generations 
after those aborigines had been swept 
away, and their language passed into dis- 
use and been entirely forgotten, this word 
should be remembered by a man on the 
Pacific side of the American continent, 
with its exact sound, and be verified both 
by the dictionary and the Bible! 

Over forty years ago I used to like to 
ask the mountaineer Indians in British 
America, as I sat in their mitchwaups, 
to tell me their words, including numer- 
als, and with them pi auk was one—and 
this is confirmed by a ‘‘boy’’ who used 
to be with me then, and who remembers 
the whole set of digits. If any of our 
Corner boys happen to meet -as they are 
likely to do—Indians in Maine, let them 
ask for their numerals, although the Pe- 
nobscots and the Quoddies probably had 
quite a different dialect from the Nip- 
mucks or the Wampanoags. It might 
be an interesting thing also for Cornerers, 
old or young, to recall any. aboriginal 
words—other than proper names—which 
still survive and are used as though Eng- 
lish words. I do not at this moment 
think of any except succotash (Indian 
corn and beans, boiled together) and samp 
—probably none of the younger folk 
know that last word at all! [How about 
powwow, Mr. Martin?—D. F.] 

As to historical confirmation of the tra- 
dition, I wrote to one of the oldest and 
wisest of the ‘‘ Norfolk County old folks,”’ 
well versed in Wrentham antiquities, and 
he replies : 

It is very probable that King Philip, who 
intended to destroy the settlement at Wollo- 
monopaug [ Wrentham ], would take measures 
to ascertain the number of houses and of fight- 
ing men in the settlement. But I do not re- 


member hearing or reading any mention of the 
exact incident referred to. 


Wrentham, Mass. S. W. 
Mw. MaSEQ) 
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A Campaign of Reform’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunniug 


Whoso answers not God’s earliest call 

Forfeits or dulls that faculty supreme 

Of lying open to his genius, 

Which makes the wise heart certain of its ends, 


—James Russell Lowell. 


It is difficult to escape from monotonous repetition in teaching the Old Testament 
history of the Hebrews, because the historian was mainly interested in the attitude of the 
successive kings toward Jehovah, and that, in his eyes, was simply either obedience to or 
revolt from Jehovah. Josiah was fifth in the royal succession of a century of the history 
of Judah in which each alternate king did wrong and his successor did right. Ahaz 
‘‘reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem and he did not that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah.”? Hezekiah, his son, reigned twenty-nine years “and he did that which was right 
in the eyes of Jehovah.’’ Manasseh was a bad king during the first part of his long reign 
of fifty-five years [2 Chron. 33: 2], but he repented and reformed his country. His son 


Amon undid the reform in his short reign of two years [2 Chron. 33: 22]. 


Now we come 


to Amon’s son Josiah, who did right again in the eyes of Jehovah. He did what his great- 
grandfather Hezekiah had done—banished idolatry and repaired the temple. To make his 
career interesting we must clothe with life the meager outline of his biography, making 
his personality stand forth with its associations and showing the effect of his career on 
the religious and civic character of his people. Josiah was one of the noblest and most 
attractive of the Hebrew kings, and his death was one of the saddest tragedies in the 
history of Israei. The three main things in this lesson are: 


1. Josiah’s conversion in boyhood [vs. 2, 
3]. He was growing to manhood in the 
midst of a corrupt family and court life. 
The prevailing religion was idolatry with 
licentious rites calculated to stir and 
attract a youth’s sensual nature. For 
ten years the current of the nation’s 
life had set toward evil, apparently with- 
out much restraint. Isaiah had drawn a 
picture of society in that time, so far as 
women were, concerned {Isa. 3: 16-23], as 
depressing morally as it could be. In 
such surroundings the boy Josiah set 
himself to know the God of Israel and 
to serve him. He must have had a 
strong character, and his course con- 
stantly strengthened it. ‘‘He turned not 
aside to the right hand nor to the left.’’ 
The first and constant consideration for 
@ youth who would leave his impress on 
his generation is to seek God and take 
counsel with him. No life so ordered is 
without abiding influence for good. 

2. Josiah cleansing the city and nation 
{vs. 3-7]. It was four years after his de- 
cision to make Jehovah his God when 
he began to inaugurate a campaign of 
reform [v. 3]. Six strenuous years fol- 
lowed, of which the only facts in the 
record are that idols and altars of false 
gods were destroyed, the movement gath- 
ering force till idolatrous priests were 
caught in its onward sweep and put to 
death and the whole land of Israel as 
well as that of Judah was purged. As 
he grew older Josiah gathered round him 
a@ company of young reformers who sus- 
tained him nobly. The year after the re- 
form started Jeremiah began to preach, 
and he became ‘‘a fortified city, and an 
iron pillar and brazen walls against the 
whole land.’”’ Hordes of Scythians from 
the north camping even over against the 
gates of Jerusalem [Jer. 1: 13-17] gave 
added power to the young prophet’s 
threatenings and new opportunity to the 
king to carry on his reforms. Read Jer., 
chap. 2-5, as illustrations of his preaching 
at that time, and imagine its effect. 
Zephaniah’s voice of doom also rang 
through the city, announcing, ‘‘The great 
day of Jehovah is near.” Read his 
prophecies, which suggest the moral con- 
dition of Jerusalem. Nahum and Habak- 
kuk were probably also of the company 
of young patriots who stood with Josiah 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 6. 
Josiah’s Good Reign. Text, 2.,Chron. 34: 1-13. 


during these years when intrenched wick- 
edness struggled to retain its power amid 
internal conflicts and battles against for- 
eign foes. 

The condition of our great cities fur- 
nishes parallels to Josiah’s campaign. 
He did not work reform alone, any more 
than President Roosevelt is doing now. 
Nor were the men who worked with him 
wholly beyond mistakes or above criti- 
cism. If the records of our nation in this 
time were to get into holy Scripture, the 
name of Roosevelt would stand as Josiah’s 
stands, and among the names of prophets 
would be Folk and Jerome and Weaver 
and Riis and others no less worthy than 
those in the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles. Josiah’s campaign was thorough 
and national as we wish that of our time 
may be [v. 7]. 

3. Repairing the House of God [vs. 
8-13]. When Josiah had succeeded in his 
reforming campaign he realized that in 
order to make it permanent he must re- 
establish and make prominent the regu- 
lar worship of Jehovah whose laws, so 
far as he knew them, he meant to have 
the people obey. Therefore he appointed 
a committee of leading citizens [v. 8] to 
superintend the repairing of the temple. 
They undertook their task in a thorough 
business fashion, first raising the money 
needed, then securing competent over- 
seers, skilled workmen and day laborers, 
organizing the work wisely and pushing 
it steadily to its completion. 

No civic reform abides without the cul- 
tivation among the people of the sense of 
responsibility to God. Nor will such re- 
sponsibility be popularly felt unless the 
people habitually worship God and are 
taught his will. The presence of the 
cathedral, the church, the Christian 
school, in city and country, are the guar- 
anty of stability to the nation, of its 
peace and prosperity. Money given to 
this work, time and thought devoted to 
it are the service of patriots as well as 
the evidence of devotion to Ged. For 
‘except Jehovah keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 





Chinese merchants in?}Australia are urging 
upon the commonwealth government prohi- 
bition of the importation of opium, and are 
being backed in their appeal by many of the 
Christian whites. 
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In and Around Boston 


Last Sunday in the Churches 


At the Old South, toa congregation almost 
exclusively of non-members of the church and 
strangers spending the Sunday in the city, 
Rev. Daniel Evans of Cambridge preached 
on the Function of the Church as an Ethical 
Guide and Censor. He dealt boldly with the 
evils of the hour, the recreancy of the Church 
in some quarters to her mission of instruction 
and discipline, and called for social ethies 
which will deal adequately with corporate 
offenders and those who in organized forms 
of business poison the life of the State and 
corrupt civic morals. Among visiting clergy- 
men heard were: President Eaton of Beloit, 
Wis., at Wakefield, Rev. C. W. Carroll of 
Cleveland at Brighton and Dr. H. A. Stimson 
of New York at North Avenue Church, Cam- 
bridge. Rev. James Alexander of Roslindale 
preached at Walnut Avenue and Rev. J. J. 
Walker of Westboro at Auburndale. 


Miss Woodberry Returns to the W. H. M. A. 

One of the most gracious young women in 
the Congregational House is Miss Miriam L. 
Woodberry, for ten years identified with the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, as 
its assistant treasurer, and since March, 1903, 
the assistant treasurer of the Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions, which position she re- 
signed last April. She is now in the West, 
visiting home missionary fields in Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and other states, preparatory to 
resuming her connection with the W. H. M.A., 
Sept. 1, as its field secretary. All who have 
had the privilege of hearing Miss Woodberry 
know her to be a winsome speaker. She is 
thoroughly conversant with the work of the 
society, both in office and field, and we be- 
speak for her a hearty welcome among the 
churches. 


Woburn Conference and Evangelism 


A cheering sign of Christian zeal unabated 
by the hot weather is the appeal to the 
churches just issued by the Woburn confer- 
ence committee on evangelism, composed of 
seven earnest pastors and laymen. Basing its 
plea on the recent report of the National 
Council committee on evangelism, this com- 
mittee asks the churches to plan for an early 
autumn campaign of aggressive evangelism 
through cottage meetings, Sunday evening 
services, personal work and particularly 
through the golden opportunity presented 
by the Sunday school. The committee stands 
ready to assist pastors in special work in 
their parishes. These suggestions might well 
be noted and followed both within and with- 
out the bounds of Woburn conference. 





Promoted to Alaska 


Rev. James F. Cross, for eighteen years an 
efficient missionary among the Indians at 
Rosebud Agency under the supervision of the 
American Missionary Association, has been 
transferred by the executive committee to 
Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. This appoint- 
ment is probably only temporary as Mr. Cross 
feels that he cannot permanently reside in 
Alaska. He takes full control of the mission 
and reindeer herd, having authority to sell 
such as may be necessary. The business ad- 
justments of this mission are increasingly im- 
portant. The reindeer herd has multiplied 
and native herders are caring for the smaller 
herds. The value of this form of mission 
work is apparent. Mr. Cross leaves at once 
to take control of this important field and the 
association is to be congratulated in securing 
his services. He is a man of devotion, energy, 
consecrated common sense and sound business 
judgment. All these qualities are demanded 
in such a mission as that at Cape Prince of 
Wales and the work will be energetically and 
wisely pushed under Mr. Cross’s supervision. 

C. J. Re 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Recollections of Laurence Hutton 


Mr. Laurence Hutton’s Talks in a Li- 
brary is really autobiography of a pecul- 
iarly interesting kind. As writer and 
dramatic critic and also as a man of private 
means which made travel and leisure pos- 
sible, he came into friendly relations with 
a host of interesting people in America 
and England. His relations with actors 
were intimate, he knew many artists and 
writers. His preliminary caveat of mod- 
esty is entirely unnecessary—there is self- 
revelation, but no improper self-lauda- 
tion and if one does not talk about 
himself, what, pray! is the use of giving 
the world an autobiography? 

There are many fresh and interesting 
anecdotes and a full accounts of Mr. 
Hutton’s curious and unique collection of 
death masks of famous people, which he 
bequeathed to Princeton University. One 
interesting feature of the book is the 
fact that its contents were spoken, not 
written, and this should be recorded to 
the praise of Isabel Moore, who recorded 
and edited the material to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Hutton before his last illness. 
~ (Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton, recorded 


by Isabel Moore. pp. 459. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50 
net). 


Shakespearean Tragedy 


Any lover of good literature, and es- 
pecially the student of Shakespeare, will 
greatly enjoy Professor Bradley’s lectures 
on the four great tragedies. (Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth.) In crit- 
ical ability, literary style and interesting 
material they equal if they do not excel 
anything written on the subject in recent 
years. The purpose of the lectures is 
stated as follows: ‘‘To increase our under- 
standing and enjoyment of these works 
as dramas; to learn to apprehend the 
action and some of the personages of 
each with a somewhat greater truth and 
intensity, so that they may assume in 
our imaginations a shape a little less 
unlike the shape they wore in the imagi- 
nation of their creator.’”’ This purpose 
is admirably fulfilled. Attention is cen- 
tered upon the great characters, while 
suflicient thought is devoted to the other 
personages. 

First of all is the study of Hamlet, his 
exquisite moral sensibility, his melan- 
cholic temperament, his delay in action 
and its results. The analysis of the char- 
acter and motive of Iago is masterly and 
satisfactory. In King Lear the tragic 
ending forces upon all readers the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why does Cordelia die?’’ The an- 
swer of this volume is: ‘‘The more unmo- 
tived, unmerited, senseless, monstrous, 
her fate, the more do we feel that it 
does not concern her. The extremity of 
the disproportion between prosperity and 
goodness first shocks us, and then flashes 
on us the conviction that our whole atti- 
tude in asking or expecting that goodness 
should be prosperous is wrong; that, if 
only we could see things as they are, we 
should see that the outward is nothing 
and the inward is all.’”’ In Macbeth much 
space is given to considering the power 
of imagination and the tendency of the 
modern stage to sentimentalize Lady 
Macbeth is vigorously rebuked. Two pre- 


liminary lectures discuss the substance 
and construction of Shakespearean trag- 
edy and there are ninety pages of iuter- 
esting notes upon important points not 
treated in the lectures. The, book is 
thoroughly satisfactory and will take its 
place at once among the best of recent 
Shakespearean literature. 


(Shakespearean Tragedy, by A. C. Bradley. pp. 493. 
Macmillan Co, $3.25 net.) 





RELIGION 


The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers, 
by Henrv T. Fowler, Ph. D., pp. 159. Pilgrim 
Press. 30 cents net. 
A compact, well-organized and helpful study 
of one of the most fascinating fields of Bibli- 
cal study. It belongs to the Pilgrim Series of 
Advanced Lessons. Professor Fowler intro- 
duces the personality and work of the proph- 
ets in connection with the history of their 
times and brings a fine art of popularizing, 
as well as competent knowledge, to his work. 
Inter-Communion with Sed, by Marshall P. 


Talling, Ph.D. pp. 207. F.H. Revell Co. $1.00 
net. 


Following his previous book on Extempore 
Prayer, Mr. Talling here broadens his scope 
to consider the central experience of religion 


conceived as a personal relation. His method 
is interpretative. Part first treats of the re- 
lation of spiritual to other forces. Part second 


deals with the development of the prayer-ex- 
perience in the race and the individual. Part 
third considers God’s communion with men— 
with a chapter on communion in sleep. The 
achievement of the work is devotional rather 
than scientific. It abounds in material sifted 
from the records of the Christian life and 
marshaled in connection with the stages of the 
author’s advancing and helpful thought. 
Outlines of Christian Apologetics, by Hermann 
Schultz, Ph.D. pp. 328. Macmillan Co. $1.75 


net. 
A quotation will illustrate the nature of this 


defense of Christianity. ‘* Historical doubt 
can attack the external history of Jesus, but 
not the revelation of God in him, and can 
criticise the literary and historical dress of 
sacred Scripture, but not its religious and 
moral truth.” ‘* Christ himself is the apology 
for Christianity. ... And the new life pro- 
ceeding from him to man is the apology for 
Christ.”” The treatise is a good example of 
the modern demand for statements capable 
of scientific demonstration. The principal 
divisions of the work are: Defense of the re- 
ligious view of the world, Religion in its his- 
torical phenomena, Christianity the perfect 
embodiment of religion. 

Luther’s Church Postil Gospels, translated by 


Prot. John Nicholas Lenker, D.D. pp. 395. 
Lutherans in All Lands Co., Minneapolis. 


Vol. XIV. of the Standard Edition of Luther’s 
Works, containing sermons on the Gospels 
assigned for a portion of the Church Year. 
More general and nearer our present point of 
view than the commentaries. 

The Goodness of God, by George T. Knight, 

D. vD. pp. 126. Universalist Pub. House. 50 

cents net. 
A crisp and readable statement of the argu- 
ment in the case of optimism against pessi- 
mism in view of the facts of nature and the 
supernatural. The author is professor of the- 
ology in the Tufts College Divinity School, 
and uses his material in assertion of the con- 
clusions of Universalism. 

History of the Japan Mission of the Reformed 

Church in the United States, 1879- 1006 


edited by Rev. H. K. Miller. pp. 127. Boaid 
sf pores Missions, Reformed Church, Phila- 


phia. 
FICTION 


{ Return, by Alice rv tg ig” and Grace Mac- 

Gowan Cooke. pp. 544. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A historical novel with colonial Georgia for a 
background is something new. The province 
was the outpost where Spanish depredations 
were fended off from the English colonies. 
Romance and adventure the story has in 
plenty, with graphic descriptions of life and 


scenery, but the main theme is the develop- 
ment of character; the changing of a stormy, 
unbearable young beauty to a noble matron. 
And the other persons are hardly second. 
Oglethorpe is a delightful acquaintance. An 
unusual feature is the straightforward devo- 
tion, the loyal affection of one woman for an- 
other. There are several horses who rival the 
human cha.acters in attractiveness. Some of 
the scenes of wild riding are of great power. 
Slaves of Success, by Elliot Flower. pp. 304. 
L. U. Page & Uo. $1.50. 
A series of stories about political graft, in 
which the same characters appear in various 
situations. There are members of a state leg- 
islature, spoilsmen and their victims and op- 
ponents. The style is bright and vigorous, 
relieved by a keen sense of humor. The Cu- 
pidity of Carrol describes a nominating con- 
vention with considerable dramatic ability. 
A Maid of Japan, by Mrs. — Fraser. pp. 
223. Henry Hult & Co. $1.2 
A pleasant international veimas of sentiment 
by one who knows Japan by long residence 
and understands as well as admires the spirit 
of the people. Bound in grass cloth and pret- 
tily decorated with Japanese designs. The 
reader will enjoy his introduction to Japanese 
life and get a pleasant idea of some of the 
admirations of the author, whose work is al- 
ways peculiarly self revealing. 
A Dark Lantern, by * cates Robins. pp. 400. 
Macmillan Co. $1.5 
There are three scl improbabilities, from 
the masculine point of view, in this story— 
first, that Katharine should love the doctor 
who browbeats and insults her, second, that 
without invitation or encouragement she 
should follow him to his country home and 
stay there under the name of his wife, third, 
that, after thinking the matter over for some 
months, he should marry her. Is it from 
women that an audience is counted on for 
this sort of thing? We are sure no right- 
minded man will like the book. 


The Old Family Doctor, by Henry C. Brain- 
erd, M.D. pp.117. Artour H. Clark Co. $1.00 
net. 


An appreciative sketch of an old-fashioned 
country doctor, presumably founded on fact. 
He is represented as an eccentric, humorous, 
masterful and helpful character; with some 
skill and a little sentimentality in the author’s 
presentation. 


YOUNG FOLKS 


Bevis, by mee ce peace pp. 464. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. 
The third edition ot . ‘delightful book. Every 
boy of twelve or fourteen will find it highly 
satisfactory in narrative and in suggestion. 
His elders will read it with a certain wistful- 
ness over its fun and with interest in its reve- 
lations of the author’s character, since Bevis 
is said to embody Jeffries’ recollections of his 
own boyhood. 
Princess Sukey, by Marshall Saunders. pp. 336. 
Eatou & Mains. $1.75 net, 
A pretty Jacobin pigeon, the pet of the boy 
hero, gives her name to this book. The in- 
cidents of the story are sensational and most 
improbable. Theauthor’s gift of story-telling 
has been more worthily employed in some of 
her other books. 
The House That Jack Built, by Wesley John- 
ston. pp. 253. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 


The Young People’s Imitation of Christ, 
based upon the wurk «f Thomas a Kempis, by 
Edward S. Ellis. pp. 373. Griffith & Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. 


Stories of Little Fishes, by Leanore Elizabeth 
Mulets. pp. 288. L.C. Page & Co. $1.00 
The method of this series is to introduce each 
species with an appropriate tale of child life, 
to follow with a story, usually from American 
Indian legends, giving a mythological account 
of the creature, after which come suggestions 
for field study. The work in this volume is 
well done and will interest children. 
Our Little French Cousin, by Blanche McMa- 
nus. pp. 116. L.U. Page & Co. 60 cents. 
A good example of a useful series of readers 
and pleasure books for children. It describes 
the experiences of a French farmer’s child in 
daily life and travel. There are a few at- 
tractive pictures. 
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A Life of Christ for Children, by Florence 

Fe en adn yp pp. 170. Westminster Press. 
Told in sixty very brief chapters, designed, 
with reviews, to cover atwo years’ course in 
schools. The style is simple but rather color- 
less, the cuts are mostly of the too theatrical 
or inane Plockhorst and Bida style. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Short History of England’s Literature, by 
to. March Tappan. pp. 276. Houghton, Mifflin 


The average reader, as well as the student, is 
under obligations to Miss Tappan for an inter- 
esting history of English literature. Compact 
and concise, yet brightened with well-chosen 
illustrations, verbal and pictorial, it will bea 
valuable addition to any library. The sum- 
maries of each century add to its value for 
school work. 

The Social Evil in University safe, by Robert 


N. Willson, M.D. pp. 58. Pub. Co. 50 
cents. 


An address by the resident university physi- 
cian to the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania. We wish a copy might be put 
into the hands of every young man in Amer- 
ica. It speaks in plain words with a phy- 
sician’s knowledge and authority, but with 
a knowledge also of the thoughts and ex- 
periences of young men. Its declaration that 
the diseases of which it treats, and which 
are an essential part of the subject, are a 
much more prevalent and dangerous plague 
than tuberculosis and that they are a con- 
stant danger to the innocent needs to be 
driven home to the conscience. 


A Woman’s Confessional, by Helen Woljeska. 
pp. 103. Life Pub. Co. 


On Becoming Blind, ba De. pe Javal. pp. 
191. Macmillan Co. 1.2 

The author of this Macho acl and helpful 
book was a distinguished French occulist who 
at the age of sixty-two suddenly became blind. 
He immediately set himself to make the most 
of the possibilities of work and usefulness 
and as a part of the latter put on record his 
experiences and conclusions in regard to the 
best ways of helping the blind. Those who 
have the care of blind people will find helpful 
suggestion and all readers will be delighted 
with the cheerful mood of the book. The 
translation, by Dr. Carrol E. Edson is well 
done, and material relating to American in- 
stitutions for teaching the blind is added. 

The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, 

by William caquoupetts. Edited by Charlotte 


Porter and Helen A. Clarke. pp. 339. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents 


With this number of this First Folio Edition 
in its neat and carefully edited volumes the 
publishers announce that the price will be 
advanced from fifty cents net to seventy-five 
cents for cloth binding. 

Southern ad mg Selections in Prose and 

Verse, edited by W. P. Trent. pp. 519. Mac- 

millan Co. $1.10 net. 
These selections have been made with con- 
spicuous good taste and are introduced by 
judicious accounts of the various authors in 
their environment. The field is a wide one 
and Professor Trent has been liberal in his 
application of literary tests. There is much 
here that is unfamiliar to most of us and not 
a little which will be a real addition to our 
store of literary treasure. 

Bushido, Lf Inazo Nitobé with an —~ 


by Rev. William E. Griffis, D.D. pp. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Bushido is the soul of the Japanese chivalry, 
the word which corresponds to the noblesse 
oblige of the West. Professor Nitobé writes 
with a wide knowledge of the literature and 
customs of Europe and America, His work 
is full of international suggestion and is a 
noble vindication of the high ideals of Jap- 
anese life. It has been translated into many 
Oriental and European languages. This is the 
tenth and a fully revised edition. 

Mother and Daughter, by Gobsiele E. Jack- 

son. pp. 215. Harper ne Bros. $1.25 net. 
Addressed to mothers, this Bae bin both 
practically and sentimentally the relations 
between mother and daughter from the child’s 
babyhood to the time when she becomes her- 
self a mother. The author has passed over 
certain of the most perplexing situations and 
some readers will feel that the discussion 
never gets into very deep waters, but doubt- 
less many others will find helpful hints and 
stimulus toward the ideal mother held up by 
Mrs. Jackson. ~ 


The Midweek Meeting 


‘* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ 


(Topic for July 30—Aug.'5) 


The Open Door. Rev. 3: 7-13; Matt. 20: 
1-16. 

Opportunity the reward of faithfulness. A 
little power in partnership with Christ. Keep- 
ing the word of God’s patience. 

Is this the proportion—two blameless 
churches out of seven? We dare not say, 
bat we may be sure that Christ delights in 
faithfulness and abundantly rewards it, and 
that he blames with sorrow. Here the re- 
ward is opportunity. Must it not be always 
so? Has Christ a greater gift to offer toa 
faithful church or a faithful disciple, than 
the power to do new work, to reach a wider 
circle of service—the gift, in fact, which he 
desired and asked for himself? Are we not 
doing him the injustice of too low an ideal 
and ourselves the injury of willful blindness 
when we think of rewards which bring us 
ease instead of opportunity? 





Christ speaks of the open door as the keeper 
of the keys. He that openeth and no man 
shutteth and that shutteth and no man open- 
eth says, ‘*‘ Behold I have set before thee an 
open door which none can shut.’’ This was 
not a mighty church in the eyes of the world, 
or even of the disciples. Christ, however, 
recognized in it a little power to which he 
added his own might to make it fit to use the 
opportunity. The secret of that little power 
was steadfastness. Because thou didst keep 
the word of my steadfastness, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of trial. Strength does 
not come by accident. The division an op- 
portunity—an emergency—makes among men, 
between the efficient and the feeble, the lead- 
ers and the led, depends upon the previous 
recurring life choices. In unnoticeable hours 
they had been preparing themselves to be 
leaders or led, just as this church in Phila- 
delphia had been preparing itself- for the 
favor and co-operation of Christ. 


There is something ungracious in our con- 
fession of weakness which makes no account 
of Christ’s co-operative strength. We might 
at least pay our Creator and our Redeemer 
the compliment of counting their assistance 
an enabling as well as ennobling element in 
our preparation for the work to which we are 
called. ‘‘I can do all things!’’ that sounds 
like a vaunting boast. But ‘“‘I can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth me” 
—that is but a simple acknowledgment of joy- 
ful partnership in which the greater partner 
supplies all the lesser partner’s need. We 
need not think too much of the little strength 
of this Philadelphian church, if it had, for the 
opportunity to which it was called, all the re- 
serves of God at its command. 





How shall we make these reserves of God 
our own for practical service? We cannot 
doubt God’s will to help, Christ’s wish to 
open doors. But we may well question our 
own readiness to be used, our will to be on 
the outlook for the open door, our steadfast 
faith. It must be our part to seek a closer 
acquaintance with God, a keeping of the word 
of his steadfastness in common days, a full use 
of the means which are in our hands for serv- 
ice. Often when we consider what new means 
would advance God’s kingdom, may it not be 
that what is really needed is a deeper sense of 
the importance, dignity and usefulness of the 
means which we already have? Have we 
made the most of our common worship? Have 
we exhausted the resources of intercession? 
Have we proved to the uttermost God’s prom- 
ises of aid in holy living and witness bearing? 
Do we make the most of this family meeting 
of the church, not in some straining after new 
effects but in a restful sense of the presence 
of Christ and the communion of his disciples? 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 30,Sunday. The Experiment with Pleas- 

ure.—Eccl. 2: 1-11. 

This is not the fool’s abandonment to luxury, 
but a self-restrained attempt to make the most 
of pleasure. We may find its parallel in the 
odes of Horace and the teachings of the higher 
Epicureans. True happiness is like the paint- 
er’s light which he can only get upon his can- 
vas by contrast with the darkness. These 
vanities are king’s pleasures to which the 
poor of the earth look as the height of earthly 
bliss. Compare Tenpyson’s Palace of Art. 
Help me to choose, O God, the experiment with 
Christ rather than the experience of pleasure 
however guarded by prudence and restraint. 
But give me Thy presence in my pleasures 
that I may take innocent delights along my 
way as gifts of Thine, without folly and with- 
out remorse. 


July 31. Wisdom’s Despair.—Eccl. 2: 12-26. 

The end of all, for all, is death. How can 
wisdom pass that barrierin its search? These 
words of wisdom’s dissatisfaction must recall 
what our Lord said about John who was the 
greatest among those born of women, “yet 
he that is but little in the kingdom of God is 
greater than he.” WhocanimagineaChristian, 
fresh from experience with his Lord writing 
in such terms as these. The Preacher’s coun- 
sel would absorb us in the labor and delights 
of earthly life. The Christian is called to live 
above the world. 


Aug. 1. Times and Seasons.—Eccl. 3: 1-15. 

There is strength in the ordered life, in the 
courageous facing of facts as they are, in the 
recognition that we must conform and not 
dictate. Soa traveler accepts the rules of the 
ship. So a guest conforms to the routine of 
the family which makes him welcome. So 
each of us must handle life as bound by the 
limitations, seasons and recurrences of human 
nature. Our art is to do the right thing, at the 
right time, in the right spirit, to catch oppor- 
tunity at the flood and have patience with the 
ebb of pleasure and of strength. 


Aug. 2. The Blessing of Content.—Eccl. 3: 

16-22; 4: 1-6. 

The element of sanity in this experience 
was faith in God’s justice. If the Judge of 
all does right, there must be some way out of 
our perplexity. Nowadays this justice, under 
the name of Nature’s laws, is represented as 
inexorable and unforgiving. The Preacher 
had at least confidence in a personal God. 


Aug. 3. 
7-16. 
Two are better than one. We are so blessed 

with safeguards against loneliness that we 

hardly give a thought to the blessing. Note 
wisdom’s dislike of the unteachable spirit— 
the old and foolish king who has forgotten 
how to be admonished. We are wise if we 
regard our life to the very end as a school. 


Human Companionship.—Eccl. 4: 


Aug. 4. -Reverence.—Ecel. 5: i-9. 

Too often men talk about God as if they had 
elected him, as they do their congressman, 
and enter his house as if it were their private 
club. Note how large a part vows played in 
the old Hebrew life. Christ blames the abuse 
where they were made to serve the cause of 
selfishness. Every vow is subject to the pri- 
mary obligations of love to God and man. 


Aug. 5. Vanity of Wealth.—Eccl. 5: 10-20. 

Money cannot give us satisfaction. This is 
wisdom’s commonplace, but, to judge by ac- 
tions, hardly anybody believes it. How mod- 
ern is this restless sleep of the self-indulgent, 
and these riches kept to the owner’s hurt! 
Again the note is struck of taking joy as it 
comes, and gifts as the favor of God. And 
this, with the added word of our inheritance 
in Christ, is wisdom. 
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The New Borough Park Church 

On a recent Sunday afternoon the last steps 
were taken toward establishing this church in 
its community, by the dedication of its new 
building, thus securing it a permanent home, 
after four years of difficult and patient work. 
The church was organized in 1901 with eight- 
een members, half a mile from its present lo- 
cation, the movement largely originating in 
Dr. Kent’s church. In the spring of 1903, 
the church, then numbering more than sixty 
members, with its new pastor, Rev. James J. 
Banbury, formerly a Methodist, entered Man- 
hattan- Brooklyn Conference. 

The neighborhood of the church is on the 
west side of Borough Park and the property 
consists of three lots at the corner of Thirteenth 
Avenue and Forty-first Street, or nearly half- 
way to New York from Coney Island. The 
residents are mainly clerks, mechanics and 
other wage-earners, living in comfortable two- 
family houses, and assuring the church of 
speedy self-support. The membership is now 
about 75 and audiences vary from that to 150 
twice a day. With so many young people in 
the district, the Y. P. S. C. E., Senior and 
Junior, is of sturdy growth. The Sunday 
school numbers 150. The people have worked 
with great sacrifice, and though few in num- 
ber, in the last two years have purchased for 
$2,500 the property on which the new port- 
able chapel stands. By securing a mortgage 
on the land, and with the aid of the Church 
Extension Society, the $2,250 chapel was 
erected and the debt on the property has been 
reduced to about $900. 

The church is a clear gain to our denomina- 
tion, and is now alone in the field, which has 
a population of nearly 5,000. Twenty new 
members are being added this month and 
next, half of them by letter. The dedicatory 
sermon by Dr. A. J. Lyman on the Church of 
the Living God was one of the greatest ser- 
mons the pastor of South Church has ever 
preached. The music was extraordinarily 
well rendered by the choir of twenty voices, 
the conductor, Mr. C. P. Caterer, being an 
Australian and one of the trustees. Rev. S. W. 
King offered the dedicatory prayer, and Rev. 
Charles W. Shelton made an address, besides 
securing offerings amounting to $100. At the 
back of the pulpit, over the preacher’s head, 
hung a banner inscribed, ‘‘ This Vicinity for 
Jesus.” 


Brooklyn Hills’ New Church 

The corner stone of the new church building 
was laid on a Saturday afternoon, Deacon 
George W. Baily of Central Church being 
chairman of the ceremonies. The stormy 
weather caused most of the exercises to be 
held in the Sunday school room. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Lyman and Superintendent 
Shelton of the Church Extension Society. The 
design of the new building has an individ- 
uality that distinguishes it from the rest of 
our suburban churches. The interior of the 
auditorium measures 75 x 40 feet and will 
seat about 250 or nearly 500 when the school- 
room is thrown open by movable partitions. 
The building includes parlors and pastor’s 
study, and is located in the heart of its own 
territory. It cost $15,000, of which $4,000 is 
given by the Extension Society. There will 
be no difficulty in raising the balance, as the 
church is in a rapidly growing neighborhood, 
whose development has been hastened by the 
opening of the new Williamsburg bridge. 

Rey. Thomas Williams, the pastor, who 
came in 1897, found an almost expiring cause, 
but during his eight years the work has been 
reorganized, a new site purchased, the old edi- 
fice moved and repaired, the embarrassing debts 
and discouragements have been removed and 
125 new members brought into the church, 


the majority on confession. Last November 
the Sunday school part of the new building 
was erected and dedicated, and now the com- 
pletion of the church edifice is assured. As 
one of the oldest Brooklyn pastors remarked, 
no finer investment in this great section of 
Long Island has presented itself than this 
encouraging field at Brooklyn Hills. 


Brooklyn’s Congregational Tent 

This is the largest in use in Greater New 
York, seating 2,000 people, with facility for 
another 1,000 to hear while standing. It is 
known simply as the Gospel Tent, denomina- 
tionalism being put aside. Located on the old 
circus grounds, it is accessible to a large pop- 
ulation. Dr. C.T. Baylis, the superintendent, 
is assisted by two men and two women, 
university graduates. Professor Lowe and a 
chorus of 100 will do the musical work. One 
of the fifteen vacation Bible schools will meet 
in this tent. In the afternoons there will be 
religious meetings of varied character for chil- 
dren. The tent equipment is of the finest. 
The expenses have been partly provided for 
by several of our churches, Dr. Cadman’s 
raising a large sum. The tent will remain 
open until Sept. 15. 

At its dedication, July 2, Dr. Hillis preached 
on The Common People Heard Him Gladly to 
nearly 4,000 people, some of them drawn from 
nearby streets through hearing the Letter 
Carriers’ Band. Rev. C. J. Allen of the 
Beecher Memorial Church offered the dedica- 
tory prayer. Dr. Lyman preached the next 
evening. It is hoped that Congregational 


visitors to the metropolis will visit the tent 
work. 


Dr. Lyman’s Summer Work 


The Doctor says it is quite an experience for 
him to be working away in midsummer as he 
is doing this year. He is preaching to the 
four churches uniting in worship at South 
Church. The day before Borough Park’s 
dedication, Dr. Lyman preached at the laying 
of the corner stone of Brooklyn Hills new 
church. He declares that in all his more than 
thirty years in Brooklyn he has never known 
such a development of new churches, nor a 
finer corps of young preachers leading new 
movements in the outer parts of the city. 


Religious Vacation Schools 


One more novelty has been added to New 
York’s summer life. A committee represent- 
ing the leading Protestant bodies and work- 
ing with the New York City Federation of 
Churches, has raised $3,000 for conducting fif- 
teen vacation schools under religious control, 
in as many widely scattered centers. One is 
located in Bethany Church on the West Side, 
and all are in poor neighborhoods, church 
buildings or chapels being freely loaned for 
the purpose. The term began July 10 and will 
last eight weeks, using from 9 30 to 11.30 A.M. 
every day except Saturday. The first hour is 
given to Bible teaching, with good singing. 
The other hour on different days, to sewing, 
hygiene, physical culture, hammock- making, 
basketry, and other practical studies. 

Each center has a male superintendent, be- 
side two lady assistants. All are college grad- 
uates or under-graduates. Children from six 
to fourteen years of age are taken. The move- 
ment is managed by a sub-committee of the 
directors of the federation. Dr. C. F. Boville, 
a Presbyterian, is chairman. Rev. C. W. 
Shelton represents Congregationalists. The 
value of the movement rests not so much on 
the work of this summer as on its significance 
as to future opportunities in fields which the 
churches have not recognized as their own, if 
even they have seen them at all. 

SYDNEY. 





* Fickle people and restless pastors ’’—that 
is the Universalist Leader’s-diagnosis of the 
present lack of vitality in the Church. 
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The Mayor and Municipal Ownership 

Not yet has the mayor ventured to give to 
the public the report of Mr. Dalrymple on 
municipal ownership in Chicago. He has en- 
gaged Mr. A. H. Du Pont to form a plan by 
which a traction system may be introduced 
into the city. But this system, grant it all 
possible success, would not furnish the people 
with the transportation they desire, nor carry 
a person from one end of the city to the other 
for five cents as the present companies are 
asked to do. It seems as if the mayor would 
in the end be compelled either to buy out the 
present traction companies, and they are will- 
ing to sell at a fair price, or parallel them and 
thus render their plant comparatively worth- 
less, or make an arrangement with them to 
improve the roads, with the promise of com- 
pensation whenever the city is able to pur- 
chase them. 


Severe Heat 


If the East has suffered, the West has suf- 
fered also. Tuesday was the hottest day thus 
far. The thermometer stood at 95°. On that 
day thirty-four babies died, ostensibly of 
cholera infantum, actually from the heat. 
There were eight deaths of grown people from 
the heat, and not far from forty who suffered 
more or less severely. Wednesday was a little 
cooler, but the heat was hard to bear even 
then. Of course the parks have been full 
evenings, and hundreds of people have slept 
out of doors. It is these extremes in the 
weather which reveal the burdens which press 
on the poorer classes and the need they have 
of larger and more comfortable quarters. 


The Blessings of Ice 


Such days as we have had for a week now, 
prove the value of the Tribune’s Ice Fund. 
Last year tens of thousands of pounds were 
distributed, chiefly in pieces not weighing 
above ten pounds. If reports can be trusted 
many hundreds of lives were saved, to say 
nothing of the comfort given. This year the 
Tribune has renewed its work and contribu- 
tions are coming in as rapidly as ever. To 
this practical benevolence a great many peo- 
ple incline as they do also to the support of 
the sanitary establishments on the lake shore, 
where tired mothers may take their little ones 
and have them cared for the whole day. From 
the street cars, coaches carry the little ones 
and their mothers or nurses to the sanitariums 
free. 


A New Law 

Last Sunday, for the first time, the parks 
were open to golf, croquet and tennis players 
as on other days. The ordinary arguments in 
favor of this course are used: The working- 
man has only Sunday for his rest; he ought to 
have liberty to do as he pleases in the parks; 
no one ought to ask him to attend church; the 
Ten Commandments are outgrown. Thus 
Sunday as a day of quiet and peace is passing 
from us. And with it in the minds of a very 
large class is slipping »way all sense of re- 
sponsibility to God or care for his laws. 


Dedication at Lake Geneva ‘ 

Secretary Shaw was the principal speaker 
at the dedication, on Sunday, of a new build- 
ing for the Y. M. C. A. at Lake Geneva. Chi- 
cago people who have summer homes on the 
lake shore have taken deep interest in its 
erection, and given generously toward it. 
Mr. Shaw dwelt almost entirely on the Boy, 
his nature, needs and possibilities, and avowed 
his sympathy with him in the narrow and 
constrained life he is sometimes compelled 
by his superiors to lead. He therefore wel- 
comes the provision made for his comfort and 
freedom by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and regards them as an essential fac- 
tor in our civilization. 


Chicago, July 22. FRANKLIN. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 6-12. The First Fruits for God. 
Lev. 23: 9-14; Deut..16: 9-12. 

Do you recall the thrill of delight when by 
actual labor you earned your first dollar? 
Soppose at that moment a law had been 
brought to bear upon you compelling you to 
give the whole or a portion of it to your mother 
or to the church. Would it, or would it not, 
have detracted from your satisfaction in earn- 
ing the money? The Israelites had no option 
in this matter. Before they used any part of 
their earnings for their own gratification they 
had to present the first products of the soil to 
Jehovah. Some Christians today govern them- 
selves by this Jewish regulation. I know per- 
sons—and I must confess I admire them—who, 
as soon as their week’s salary is received, put 
aside regularly a certain—usually quite a gen- 
erous—per cent. for the church and benevolent 
work. I have the impression that many con- 
verts in missionary lands do practicaliy the 
same thing. If the custom were universal 
both at home and abroad, there would :proba- 
bly be less talk about debts and depleted 
missionary treasuries. 





However, we are not under the law, but 
under grace. The first-fruits idea worked ad- 
mirably till the Jews got in the habit of think- 
ing that their religious duties ended when they 
had brought their first fruits, paid their tithes, 
offered their sacrifices, prayed on the corner 
of the streets. Jehovah intended their conse- 
cration of the first fruits to be a symbol of the 
consecration of their entire life. But the per- 
versity of the human heart made religion for 
most of the Jews a thing of Sabbaths and high 
moons and reeking altars and not a vital part 
of the life from Monday morning around until 
Monday morning again. 





Jesus began at the other end and insisted 
upon the sanctity of the whole life, on the 
trusteeship and not the ownership idea of 
all property, on God’s right to everything a 
man has or hopes to be. His ideals make re- 
ligious life in a certain sense freer, more op- 
tional, but not a whit less strenuous. Read 
that delightful little sketch by Prof. Henry 
Drummond entitled First, and see how that 
great verse, ‘“‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God,”’ applies to a boy’s life. 


Will the Christian régime fail to make men 
truly religious, as it must be confessed the 
Jewish partially failed to do? On the whole, 
it is easier to pick from your garden the first 
peas of the season and devote them to God’s 
use and after that feel relieved of all responsi- 
bility, than it is to make the entire season’s 
yield of that garden serviceable to God. But 
this is what Christ expects. 





It may help to realize this ideal of consecra- 
tion of life as a whole to descend to certain 
particulars. What are some of the first things 
in order of time and experience which we 
can give toGod? Suppose we begin with the 
first moments on waking. They often deter- 
mine forjus the character of the day. ‘“ Five 
minutes with Jesus at the outset of the day, 
what a difference it makes,’ says a modern 
spiritual leader. We can give to God also the 
first use of new accomplishments. You have 
learned to speak well in school, why not let 
your voice be heard in prayer meeting? You 
can play well on the piano or violin, why not 
give some invalid or lonely person the advan- 
tage of listening to you? Or you have learned 
to d»> other things with your fingers or your 
brain. May there not be some immediate un- 
selfish employment of them? 





Some [ne ossession is yours. You are 
about enterin a new and more commodious 
home. Can you not sanctify it at the outset 
by prayer? You have come into the possession 
ofa new love and its first glad thrill is filling 
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you with bliss. Is not this w gift from God 
for which he is to be sincerely thanked and 
the larger power derived from it to be used 
in his service? 


Thus we may seek the special touch of 
Christ upon this or that moment, employment, 
enjoyment, in the hope that thereby we may 
relate the details of our life to its great gov- 
erning principle of consecration. ‘That in 
all things he might have the pre-eminence.” 
This was what Paul strove for. ‘‘ All things” 
means each and everything and remember 
that the first things and the best things of our 
lives, the things we care for most, are the 
things that belong’ pre-eminently to Christ. 





The Country Parish in 
Michigan 
BY REV. JOHN P. SANDERSON, LANSING 


The independent country church is a rarity 
in Michigan Congregationalism. No country 
church within the state affords a salary of so 
much as $700. Missionary fields distinctly 
rural compass large districts, three or four of 
which together comprise a territory nearly as 
large as Rhode Island.. Pioneer conditions 
are met in the cultivation of a large section by 
a single pastor, dependent in part for his sup- 
port upon the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. These churches are in the formative 
state. Two extensive parishes in Antrim and 
Oscoda counties are withdut a church build- 
ing, though with nearly a dozen preaching 
stations. These, however, are exceptional. 
For the most part the country church is pro- 
vided with a house of worship. 

The rural church in Michigan, among Con- 
gregationalists, is, with rare exception, the 
adjunct of the village church and dependent 
upon it for its life, the pastor residing in the 
village parsonage and the rural church receiv- 
ing much less than half his time and attention 
and contributing even a smaller share to his 
support. 

THE PROBLEM 


In Southern Michigan not a few country 
churches maintain their life by temporary 
supply service (such as may be furnished by 
the students of our denominational colleges 
near at hand) made necessary by their inability 
to support a resident minister. These condi- 
tions, with the tide of emigration to other 
parts; the disproportionate command of the 
resources of the community as compared with 
former years; the exodus of bright young men 
and women who have fitted themselves for 
professional or commercjal life to the city 
centers; the growth of fraternal organiza- 
tions with the tax upon pocket; the competi- 
tion of numberless sects vying with one an- 
other in the proclamation of some new form 
of gospel message—all have conspired to pre- 
sent a practical and a serious problem to 
which we need to address ourselves. 


ITS BRIGHTER SIDE 


The problem of the country church—to 
strengthen the things that remain—is real and 
urgent. It has, however, its light as well as 
its shade. The advent of the rural delivery 
with its educative influence in increased liter- 
ature among the farmers; the rapid growth 
of electric railway communication; the exten- 
sion of the telephone service; the increase 
of fruit culture and of intensive rather than 
extensive agriculture; the gradual introduc- 
tion of the rural high school—all will con- 
tribute to rehabilitate the country. Students 
of present-day conditions are not slow to pre- 
dict the speedy relative growth of our rural 
population, but the trend is not yet distinctly 
manifest. 


TYPICAL RURAL CHURCHES 


Aside from the home missionary parishes in 
the newer regions of the state, exclusively 
rural parishes are exceedingly few. One 
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which is sustaining its services upon a mod- 
est financial basis is Wheatland, whose con- 
stituency lies in Hillsdale and Lenawee 
Counties, in the southern part of the state, 
not far from the Ohio line. For more than 
sixty years this church has maintained a vig- 
orous and aggressive life, reaching its max- 
imum strength numerically and perhaps finan- 
cially about fifteen years ago. It was organ- 
ized by men and women of great strength of 
character, nearly all of Congregational or 
Presbyterian origin and mostly from the 
State of New York. They were a hardy 
stock—one maintained his relation to the 
church nearly sixty years. Their religious 
life was of the positive type and the church 
has always been characterized by a strong 
missionary spirit. Its contributions to mis- 
sions have always been generous and its 
leaders have been responsive to every move- 
ment initiated by the Church at large, espe- 
cially in the work of its vigorous Sunday 
school and Endeavor Society. It enjoys the 
most commodious and substantial church edi- 
fice—a fine brick structure—of any rural church 
inthe state. Of similar character is the church 
at Bostwick Lake—known in our records as 
the Cannon Church and sharing its service 
with Cannonsburg. 

Many churches in the smaller villages may 
properly be denominated rural, their constitu- 
ency being largely of the country. No higher 
type can be found anywhere than at Benzonia, 
the seat of Benzonia Academy. A commu- 
nity with high ideals and noble self-sacrifice 
maintains a vigorous church life and a Chris- 
tian academy at large financial outlay, for 
men who have comparatively little of this 
world’s goods. The benevolence of this church 
of the Traverse region may furnish a study 
for many of our more prosperous churches. 
No good cause appeals in vain, and the regu- 
lar beneficences of the churches receive an- 
nual recognition. Its record is unmatched by 
any church within the state, and, I venture, 
by exceeding few outside. Visitors to the 
Frankfort Summer Assembly will do well to 
traverse Crystal Lake, climb Benzonia Hill, 
and catch inspiration from Pastor H. S. Mills 
of the church and Principal C. W. Dunn of the 
academy and the noble community which sus- 
tains them in their leadership. 

Another church worthy of emulation is the 
essentially rural church in the fruit village of 
Covert in Van Buren, the county which per- 
sistently and courageously maintains its anti- 
license record. It came by direct descent from 
Plainfield, Mass., and Chatham, O., thirty-five 
yearsago. Itis one of the few churches which 
has never received aid from either the Home 
Missionary or Building Societies, but has al- 
ways contributed freely towards the work of 
all of our benevolent interests. It survived the 
transition period from the decline of the lum- 
ber interest to the growth of the fruit culture 
and has so successfully filled its place that it 
has occupied the ground undisputed. It has 
established Sunday schools in the surrounding 
country, thus bringing the whole district under 
its evangelizing influence. It organized the 
first Endeavor Society in the state; it main- 
tains a lecture course with success; the pastor, 
Rev. L. K. Long conducts a reading circle of 
four years’ standing and widening interest 
and influence. Better social privileges are to 
be afforded by an annex to the already com- 
modious church. This example shows that a 
country church with an open field, earnest, 
consecrated and progressive laymen, an edu- 
cated and devoted ministry and a united pur- 
pose to evangelize the environment will not 
only succeed in accomplishing a great work 
for others, but will thus most largely minister 
to its own life and growth. 





The death of Rev. Dr. Norman Walker, 
editor of the Free Church Monthly and author 
of an excellent life of Thomas Chalmers and 
a history of the Free Church of Scotland, 
takes away a person of rare gifts as journalist 
and editor. 
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Calls 


BAINES-GRIFFITHS, DAVID, formerly pastor’s as- 
sistant at Central Ch., Boston, to Hyannis and 
W. Yarmouth, Mass. 

BAYLEY, DwiGut §,, Kingfisher, OKl., to Snoho- 
mish. Accepts. 

BopDWELL, Jos. C., formerly of Lyndonville. Vt., 
accepts call to Machiasport, Me., and is at work. 

BURNHAM, EDMUND A,, Stafford Springs, Ct., to 
Plymouth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts, to be- 
gin Sept. 17. 

Cross, JAs. F., Rosebud and Burrell, S. D., to 
Cape Prince of Wales Mission, Alaska. Accepts. 

EATON, Epw. D, president Beloit Coll., Wis., to 
North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

ELLIs, JOHN T., Dustin, Neb., to Campbell and 
Bladen. Accepts. 

EVANS, GEO. 8S., Centerville, S. D., to Canton. 
cepts. 

GEARHART, CHAS. D., Ainsworth, Neb., to Belle 
Fourche, 8. D. Accepts. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Escondido, Cal., to Pacific 
Grove. Accepts. 

GRUPR, CHaAs. W., Centerville and Riceville, Pa., 
to Willsboro, N. Y. Has begun work. 

HOOKER, AMOs H., Santa Ana, Cal., to First Ch., 
same city. Accepts. 

JACKSON, ERNEST G. H., Yampa, Col., to Pome- 
roy, Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

KEELER, JOHN W., Greene, N. Y., to Roscoe. 

LONG, LUTHER K., Covert, Mich., to Calumet. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Billings, Mont., to Paxton, Il. 
Accepts. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGER, St. John, N. B., to Hydro, 
Okl. 

PINCKNEY, ANTHONY C., Paris, Tex., to Warner 
Ave. Ch., Guthrie, OK. 

PURDUE, ROLAND W., supplying at Dallas City, 
Ill., to Cherokee, Io. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

RACKHTT, E. IRVING, Orleans, Mass., to N. Pow- 
nal, Vt. Began work June 9. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col., to First Ch., 
Rockford, Ill. Accepts. 

SPEERS, Wo. J., Oakland, Cal., to Rocklin. 
cepts, and has begun work. 

SPITTELL, JABEZ, Alcester and Beresford, 8. D., 
to Estelline. Accepts. 

STEAD, JAS. R., Lacon, Ill., to Morgan Park. Ac- 
cepts. 

STONE, Epw. G., Killingworth, Ct., to Burlington. 
Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HAWK, IRA T., 0. Bunker Hill Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 
Sermon, Rev. J. S. Ives; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. P. Ketchen, J. B. Little, R. M. Houghton, B. R. 
Root, Sherrod Soule, Dr. J.G. Davenport. After 
the services the church presented the candidate 
with $25. 

VON LUBKEN, F. L. H., 0. Mapleton, Minn., July 20. 
Sermon, Rev. H. K. Painter; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. E. Brown, Wilbur Fisk, W. B. Hub- 
bard, E. L. Heermance. 


Resignations 


BAYLEY, DwiGur S8., Kingfisher, Okl. 

BILLIG, CLINTON A., Fort Scott, Kan. 

BURNHAM, EDMUND A., Stafford Springs, Ct., to 
take effect Sept. 16. 

Cross, JAMES F., Rosebud and Burrell, S. D., after 
18 years’ service. 

DALZELL, GEO., Roberts, IIl. 

DAVIES, JOHN W., E. Moline, II]. 

DAVIS, OSCAR F., New Richmond, Wis. 

ELLIS, JOHN T., Dustin, Neb. 

EVANS, GEO. 8., Centerville, 8. D. 

EVANS, J. MERLE, Okarche, Ok]. 

GEARHART, CHAS. D., Ainsworth, Neb. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Escondido, Cal. 

GRUPE, CHAS. W., Centerville and Riceville, Pa., 
after six years’ service. 

KEELER, JOHN W., Greene, N. Y., after 10 years’ 
service. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Pacific Grove, Cal., after seven 
years’ service, to take a position in office of Pacific. 

MASON, GEO. L., Vershire, Vt., to take effect Aug. 


or 
at. 


MILES, ARTHUR, Billings, Mont. 

MooRE, CHAS. A., Rockland, Me., after a pastor- 
ate of 10 years. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col. 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., Madison, Minn., after 11 years’ 
service. 

SPITTELL, JABEzZ, Alcester, S. D. 

STEAD, JAMEs R., Lacon, III. 

STOCKWELL, Cyrus K., Alexandria, Ind. 

STONE, Epw. G., Killingworth, Ct., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after five years’ service. 

SWERTFAGER, GEO. A., Morris, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, SAM’L, Riverton, Neb., after 11 years’ 
service. 


Ac- 


Ac 


Summer Supplies 


BROWER, CHAS. DEW., Winter Park, Fla., at High- 
land Ch., Boston, Mass., for six weeks, beginning 
Aug. 6. 

BUTTERFIELD, 
ning July 9 

HIGLEY, HENRY P., Washington, D. C., at W. Rut- 
land, Vt., for six months from July 1. 

MARTIN, A. Epw., Minturn, Col., at W. Towns- 
hend, Vt., for three months from July 16. 


tay E., at Tunbridge, Vt., begin- 


Personals 


COLLIER, CHRISTOPHER W., and his wife, were 
lately tendered a farewell reception at Orange, 
Mass., which was attended by persons from ev- 
ery church in town. Mr. Collier was presented 
with a valuable gold watch, and Mrs. Collier with 
various articles of silver. 

GREY, FRED, and his wife, of Stockton, Kan , hav- 
ing been called to England by the illness of Mrs. 
Grey’s mother, who afterward died, their work 
for three to four months was cared for by Dr. J 
G. Dougherty of Kansas City, who received sev- 
eral persons into the church. 

SOUTHGATE. CHAS. M., had a purse of gold coins 
quietly slipped into his hand on the eve of his 
last Sunday at Auburndale, Mass. 


Closing Pastorates 


WRIGHT, REUBEN B., in his twelve-year pastorate 
at Boise, Ida., has seen the church grow from 
twenty members to the largest and strongest of our 
order in the state, with over 200 members. The 
church voted not to accept his resignation, but he 
declined to withdraw it. 


Dedications 


STOCKVILLE, NEB., Rev. John E. Craig. New 
house of worship dedicated July 15, with sermon 
by Sec. Harmon Bross. 


Waymarks 


SPOKANE, WN., Plymouth, extended unanimously 
a permanent call to Rev. Wm. M. Proctor, at close 
of his first year’s service last May. Thirty-seven 
members received, 10 on confession; Men’s Club 
of 35 members maintained ; house of worship re- 
decorated, new pews and new carpet purchased, 
superior heating and lighting systems put in. 
Basement enlarged to accommodate Sunday 
school. Cost of improvements about $2,000, cov- 
ered by pledges to be redeemed on or before Jan. 
1. Pastor has had 18 weddings and only four 
funerals, not one of the latter from the member- 
ship. But one death in two years out of a resident 
membership of over 200. 


Summer Features 


DURHAM, N. H., Rev. William S. Beard. Open- 
air services héld in the pines at Adam’s Point, 
on the edge of Great Bay. Choir and cabinet 
organ transported to assist. Pulpit a flat rock. 

HOLDENVILLE, I. T., Rev. Geo. B. Collins. The 
pastor’s wife supplies the pulpit while her hus- 
band spends his vacation throughout the terri- 
tories in open-air services. He reaches many 
non-churchgoers, especially business men. Many 
pastors are much encouraged by increase of men 
at regular services after a few days of his street- 
corner, open-air work. 

RED OAK, Io., Rev. C. P. Boardman. Picnic social 
held on the lawn of a member. Lunch prepared 
by the ladies and sold in baskets, holding enough 
for two, at 30 cents, with a few individual ones at 
15 cents. 

SHENANDOAH. lo.—Churches of five denominations 
arranged a general exchange for July 16, every 
pastor preaching in a pulpit other than his own. 
Union services on Sunday evenings will continue 
through August, being held at the various 
churches in turn. 

Open. air services in parks are held at many points, 
among them Farragut, Io., Neligh, Neb., and 
Wellington, Kan. 


Material Gain 


MARIETTA, ©., Harmar, Rev. L. J. Travis. Church 
building painted, lecture-room redecorated and 
other improvements made, amounting to $300. 
Membership largest in history; 81 members 
added during present pastorate. 

MCINDOE FALLS, VT., Kev. A. F. Eldridge. Church 
building reopened after extensive repairs; new 
carpet throughout given by the women, and funds 
raised in the parish and from old friends to paint 
and frescoe interior. 

WELLINGTON, KAN., Rev. W. C. Wheeler. $2,500 
parsonage with all modern conveniences just 
completed. 


Suggestive Methods 


EAst WINDSOR, CT., Rev. Wm. F. English, has a lit- 
erary exchange. A bookcase, made for the pur- 
pose by a member, stands at the back of the audi- 
torium. Here the members bring their high-grade 
papers and magazines as soon as they are through 
with them, that others may take them home to 
read. 


Casualties 


GAGE, OKL., Rev. 0. M. Humphreys. Edifice de- 
stroyed by cyclone July 7. Loss $1,700, without 
insurance. This will put the congregation back 
financially to where it was before it had a house 
of worship. The pastor will welcome aid to re- 
build. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN, Rev. William J. Paske. 
Walls of auditorium decorated with Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, and “ God is Love,” 
in letters of gold; the gift of Mr. C. H. Raiter,a 
member. 


June Receipts of the A. M. A. 








1904 1905 

Donations, $14,311 91 $15,513.87 
Estates, 7,249.33 7,849.02 
Tuition, 6,838.95 6,973.05 
Total, $28,400.19 $30,335.94 

9 mos 1904 9 mos. 1905 
Donations, $128,800.63 $128,785.14 
Estates, 67,660.64 70,408.58 
Tuition, 54,265.86 55,707.95 
Total, $250,727.13 $254,901.67 


A decrease in donations of $15.49, and an in- 
crease in estates for current work of $2,747.94 and 
an increase in tuition of $1,442.09, making a net 
increase of $4,174.54 for the nine months ending 
June 30. 





Liberty 


What man is there so bold that he should 
say, 

‘Thus, and thus only, would I have the 
sea’’? 

For whether lying calm and beautiful, 

Clasping the earth in love, and throwing 
back 

The smile of heaven from waves of 
amethyst; 

Or whether, freshened by the busy winds, 

It bears the trade and navies of the world 

To ends of use or stern activity; 

Or whether, lashed by tempests, it gives 
way 

To elemental fury, howls and roars 

At all its rocky barriers, in wild lust 

Of ruin drinks the blood of living things, 

And strews its wrecks o’er leagues of 
desolate shore— 

Always it is the sea, and men bow down 

Refore its vast and varied majesty. 


So all in vain will timorous ones essay 

To set the metes and bounds of Liberty. 

For Freedom is its own eternal law; 

It makes its own conditions, and in storm 

Or calm alike fulfills the unerring Will. 

Let us not then despise it when it lies 

Still as a sleeping lion, while a swarm 

Of gnat-like evils hover round its head ; 

Nor doubt it when in mad, disjointed times 

It shakes the torch of terror, and its cry 

Shrills o’er the quaking earth, and in the 
flame 

Of riot and war we see its awful form 

Rise by the scaffold, where the crimson axe 

Rings down its grooves the knell of 
shuddering kings. 

Forever in thine eyes, O Liberty, 

Shines that high light whereby the world 
is saved, 

And though thou slay us, we will trust in 
thee! 

—John Hay. 
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Sparks from Other Anvils 


APROPOS OF PROFESSOR MITCHELL 
(Western Christian Advocate) 


If our scholars shall not have liberty to tell 
the Church and its young clergy the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, then they 
will assuredly learn it from the antagonists 
of the Church without and be taunted after- 
wards, perhaps, for their agreement with 
infidels. 


NEW BEAUTIES IN NEAR-BY PLACES 
(The Standard, Chicago) 


A true vacation does not demand that one 
should go any particular distance in any di- 
rection. God’s world is big and diverse and 
there may be as many quiet, restful places a 
mile away, as twenty, fifty or five hundred 
miles distant. It is quite probable that some- 
where near our dwelling place, even in the 
city, or the near suburb, lie little nooks and 
outlooks or quiet spots of beauty, where we 
might find as sweet surcease from weariness 
as though we journeyed many miles. 


PLANNING AHEAD 
(The Church Economist) 


We know several ministers who systematic- 
ally map out their fall and winter work in 
the summer vacation. Needless to add, these 
ministers are among the successful men. And 
we have reason to believe that multitudes 
of whose summer habits we are ignorant 
utilize the hot weather leisure to “organize 
success ”’ in the fall. 


The Independent in discussing a striking 
symposium in its colunms of letters from cler- 
gymen and ex-clergymen giving their reasons 
why they have left or continued in the Chris- 
tian ministry, concludes its editorial with the 
following statement, which indicates consider- 
able variance, we take it, between the views of 
the founders of the Independent and its pres- 
ent editors. It says, ‘‘ Takeaway Christianity, 
take away Theism, and you have taken away 
tremendous influences for altruism, but you 
have not removed the basic principles of love 
of duty, of love, which Jesus preached, and 
which, well understood, would make mission- 
aries of love and civilization and righteous- 
ness and character out of the veriest Agnostic 
and Atheist.” Evidently the Independent 
differentiates between Christianity, and the 
Gospel of Jesus. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: General Conference of 
Christian Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16, 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frankfort, 
Mich., Aug. 2-23. 


WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6, 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 7-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

sa Na W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 

ov. 1. 








Deaths 


LYMAN-—In Alden, Io., July 4, Rev. Charles Northrop 
Lyman, aged 70 yrs. He was born at Hartford, Ct., 
graduated from Yale College in 1859 and Yale Divin- 
ity School in 1862, and held pastorates in Dunlap, Io., 
and in Onawa, where he served the Congregational 
church for more than twenty years. 





MRS. ELIZABETH D. ADAMS 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Adams, wife of Ephraim Adams, 
D. D., died at Waterloo, [o., July 12. Born in Hanover, 
N. H.,Jan. 1,1821, she was married Sept. 16, 1845, came 
immediately to Iowa Territory, and has rounded out 
almost sixty vears of active and faithful service as the 
right hand of her husband in his pastorates at Daven- 
port, Decorah and Eldora, in his coutinuous work as one 
of the founders and original trustees of Iowa College 
and superintendent of home missions in the state for 








ten years under the A. H. M. S. Her labors were also 
many and various in every department of woman’s work 
for woman, to all of which she gave enlightened con- 
sideration. Firmness and strength, the beauty of holi- 
ness and the grace of «iscretion gave sweetness and 
light to herinflaence. Her life has been identified with 
the planting and progress of the gospel in Iowa, and is 
inwrought into the moral foundations of the state. 
Funeral services were conducted at the home July 15, 
with hymns by a trio of ladies’ voices, prayers by Pastor 
Seccombe and Dr. Douglass of Grinnell and a sympa- 
thetic tribute of esteem and affection for Mrs. Adams 
by her husband’s classmate of the “Iowa Band.” On 
the Sabbath, July 16, a memorial service was held in 
the church, when “ Heaven is My Home” and kindred 
hymns were sung and addresses made by Rev. Messrs. 
Salter, Douglass, Tannerand Seccombe. The interment 
was at Decorah, where two daughters and one son are 
buried. The two living sons. Prof. Henry C. Adams 
of the State University of Michigan and Prof. Ephraim 
Adams, Jr., of the Stanford University, California, ac- 
—e their father in the funeral cortége to De- 
corah. Ww. 8. 


LUCY HAMMETT BROWN 


Miss Brown, who died in West Roxbury, Mass., July 6, 
was the daughter of S. Choate and Mary Dodge Brown. 
She was born in New York and educated in Ipswich, 
attending the seminary conducted by Rev. and Mrs. 
J.P.Cowles. It was always a cause of gratitude to Miss 
Brown that she was descended from a long line of godly 
forefathers, and her advantayes of birth and training 
were incentives to give herself to the service of others. 

During her life in Toews she was interested in phil- 
anthropic and charitable work and obtained an invalu- 
able training in practical benevolence. She came to 
Boston in 1880,and became one of the visitors of the 
City Missionary Society. She was assigned to the dis- 
trict then under the care of Mt. Vernon vuhurch, cover- 
ing the old West End. It soon became apparent that 
this quiet, unassuming little woman was to be a power 
for good in the church and the community. Her tact 
and sympathy brought her into close touch with the 
family life of the neighborhood, and no one who at- 
tended the old church in Ashburton Piace can forget 
the dozen pews of children, of all ages, colors and na- 
tionalities, watched over through the morning service 
by Miss Brown’s efficient and motherly eye 

After years of faithful service for the City Missionary 
Society she became the pastor’s assistant of the new. 
Mt. Vernon Church, and continued in this position until 
shortly before her death. Much of her work was known 
and recognized by all, but far more was done so quietl 
that it will only be revealed when the Son of Man shall 
acknowledge all that has been done to the least of his 
brethren. She brought cheer to the aged, the blind, the 
crippled—ali those hidden ones whom the busy, active 
life of the church is so apt to pass by. She called to 
the notice of her pastor, Dr. Herrick, many cases which 
needed his presence and help, and she formed a beau- 
tiful link in the chain of benevolence and gratitude 
which bound, together the pepe members of the 
church and those less favored by circumstances. 

Her devotion to the cause of home missions was 
strong, and one of the last services of her active life 








FOR TORPID LIVER 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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was the packing of a box to be sent to the far West. 
It was touching to see the loving heart urging on the 
failing strength, and refusing to relinquish the service 
to other hands. 

Her Jast illness was attended by extreme exhaustion, 
and finally by intense pain, borne with Christian forti- 
tude and patience. Like all healthy souls, she loved 
life and made every effort for recovery, but when she 
Saw that the Lord was calling her away, she acquiesced 
cheerfully and joyfully. Her last weeks were cheered 
by the frequent visits of her pastor, Rev. Albert P. 
Fitch, whom she had welcomed as a worthy successor 
of Dr. Herrick. Her funeral was attended by many 
whom she had leved and served, and her body was 
= r] rest in the beautiful Highland Cemetery at 

pswich. 

The secret of Miss Brown’s power lay ia ber overfiow- 
ing life of body, mind and spirit. She knew no fear in 
the discharge of her duty, and something within her 
awed the most reckless and wicked into decency, and 
often into repentance. She could be tender as well as 
brave, and her sympathy was always ready for the needs 
of the poor, the discouraged and the erring. She was 
the most gay and charming of companions, attracting 
poo of all ages and ranks of life, and cheering them 

y her unstudied, overflowing humor. Her energy was 
unfailing, her judgment clear and strong and her sense 
of honor very high. She had an unusual capacity for 
friendship, and will be missed by a wide circle of loving 
hearts,some bound to her by ties of blood, others only 
by grateful memories. A. M. H. 





















7, Durable Rugs 
' Made from 


" Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 

















Paine’s Colonial Patterns 





This Desk will always be a favorite with 
every true lover of Colonial furniture. It is one 
of the most convenient desks ever made. At 
the same time it is a design of great distinction. 

We build it of solid Tabasco mahogany. 
The legs are exact reproductions of the famous 
curved model of Chippendale. 
in carved claws, grasping a ball. 
have the old drop handles of solid brass. The 
price is 


They terminate 
The drawers 


$42 


This desk is a good example of our Colonial collection 
which comprises over four hundred separate and distinct 
pieces of furniture, representing the period from 1650 


to 1800. 


Colonial Sofa or Settle 
High back, weathered oak............ 18.50 


Mahogany Lowboy 
Swell front, glass knobs, spirally 


turned corner posts..........++-+++++ 85.00 
Mahogany Lowboy 
© QYEWOES, 5 occ Fo. is os codec cesses vee 39.00 


Mahogany Sideboard 


“* Mayflower” pattern................ 69.00 
Mahogany Dining Table 

“Mayflower” pattern.......-..-++-+- 60.00 
Mahogany Highboy 

Eleven drawers of various sizes...... 138.00 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BejnrarkerSquare Subway, BOSTON 











ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


HURCH 
Oe A eet ee 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Come Outi ek ide Us 


Let the larger churches in towns and cities 
appoint at quarterly, or semi-annual periods, 
days when it shall be understood that their 
pastor shall take his quartet and make an all- 
day exchange with some country pastor, the 
expenses of such to be defrayed by the church 
treasury. It might bea wholesome self-denial 
day with the larger church and it would cer- 
tainly increase the prestige of the smaller 
church. It is feasible, for a 25-mile radius 
from the various villages and cities in New 
England would embrace most af the country 
churches. Again, such an exchange would 
bring encouragement and inspiration to the 
country pastor, who rarely speaks to more 
than seventy-five people, but who may have 
some burning message in his heart that he 
would like to speak out to a larger audience. 

Ward Hill, Mass. R*LAND D. SAWYER. 


Free Water Treatment 


Apropos of an item in a recent issue regard- 
ing the great benefit to be derived from water 
treatments as given at the State Hospital on 
Ward’s Island, New York, I thought your 
readers might be interested to know that here 
in our Own city we have an institution where 
any physician can send his patients to receive 
such hydrotherapeutic treatment as he may 
direct. These medical baths on Massachusetts 
Avenue are under the able superintendence of 
Dr. J. H. Pratt, and were established two 
years ago by some of Boston’s leading phy- 
sicians who believed that suitable places for 
such treatment should be provided in our coun- 
try, thus avoiding sending patients abroad for 
the purpose. Drs. James J. Putnam, E. G. 
Cutler and R. W. Lovett were appointed as 
the executive committee. At the McLean 
Hospital and the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, also, special rooms 
have been fitted up for hydrotherapeutic pur- 
poses and such rooms form an important fea- 
ture at many of the leading sanitariums. 

Boston. M. M. H. 





Northwestern Pennsylvania 


Churches of the Pilgrim order are planted in six 
counties of Northwestern Pennsylvania. They are 
neither numerous nor, with few exceptions, are 
they conspicuously strong. 

At Park Avenue, Meadville, where Dr. Frank 
Russell, a man of rich resources and ripe experi- 
ence, has recently completed the first year of his 
pastorate, the work has greatly prospered. Morn- 
ing congregations fill the church, and the Sunday 
school prospers equally under Colonel Walker’s 
superintendency. An Easter offering of $800 was 
made. At a roll-call of the 137 members who 
twenty-four years ago formed the church, fourteen 
responded, while about a dozen more were present. 
This church has recently distributed twenty-four 
children from the Little Wanderers’ Home in Bos- 
ton in families where it is expected that they will 
find good homes. The clouds of sickness which 
rested over the pastor’s family for many weeks 
have happily lifted. 

The Sharon Church, where Rev. T. B. Morgan 
was recently ordained, has received twenty-five 
members on confession and congregations have 
doubled. Mr. Morgan has gone to Wales to bring 
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back with him his bride. 
Evans, a veteran in the work of this state, is pas- 
tor, works under unfavorable conditions, though 
eighteen were received on confession during the 
spring. 
Brethren is probable, and would make one fairly 
strong church, where now are two weak ones. Rev. 
George W. Moore, the devoted pastor of the feeble 
church at Spring Creek, has rallied from a stroke of 
paralysis and is able to resume his work. He has 
received six members on confession recently, one a 
soldier sixty-seven years old. Centerville and Rice- 
ville mourn the removal of Rev. C. W. Grupe, a 
faithful brother, who, after a pastorate of six years, 
has gone to Willsboro, N. Y., leaving these churches 
in good condition. Eighteen members were re- 
ceived at the last communion, sixteen on confession. 
One of our strong churches is at Ridgway, to 
which Rey. P. W. Sinks ministers. The pastor is 
an able and conscientious sermonizer. He follows 
the serial method largely and is now preaching on 
Messages to the Seven Churches. A small mission 
study class reports fine results. The Kane Church, 
where the work goes on quietly, is to entertain the 
association in the fall. N. M. 


A New Recruit for Hawaii 


A council recently met at West Boylston and or- | 


dained Rev. Roland B. Dodge to the ministry. The 
candidate’s father, Rev. John E. Dodge, is pastor 
at West Boylston; his uncle, Rev. George S. Dodge, 
is pastor at Boylston Center. His grandfather was 





REV. 


ROLAND B. DODGE 


also a clergyman. His course at Amherst College 
and Hartford Seminary, from which he graduated 
with honors, and a year’s study in Germany have 
given Mr. Dodge a rare intellectual training. He 
has accepted a call to work under the Hawaiian | 
Evangelical Association, of which Dr. Doremus | 
Scudder is secretary, and will start for his island 
parish next month, sailing from San Francisco 
Aug. 16. 

The need in Hawaii for such men is urgent. The 
glorious record of forty-three years of the American 
Board missionary labors left the islands with one- 
third of the population enrolled in the Congrega- 
tional churches in 1863. Since then, commercial 
development has caused a tide of immigration, 
largely Japanese and Chinese. Catholic and Mor- 
mon missionaries in large numbers have entered | 
the field. Many of the earlier spiritual and moral 
conquests have been lost, so that today but 10% of 
the present population is found in our churches. | 
Mr. Dodge will be pastor of an English-speaking 
church and instructor of native pastors. Miss | 
Alice Sinclair, his fiancée, daughter of Professor | 
Sinclair of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
expects to join him next year. E. W. P. 
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Samples, Prices, Handsome Book 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 112-118 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Corry, where Rev. J. G. | 


The union of this church and the United 
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Cushions” 





Your Money Ly? 
Working at 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnings remitted semi- 
annually by check orcompounded. We have never 
paid less than 5% per year on savings, distributing 
to holders of our certificates profits amounting to 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, while 
materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your savings 
accounts to better ad vantage than most other bank- 
ing institutions. WRITE TO- 
DAY. Ask for Booklet B. 
Assets $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits : $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 

and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 










































Pe] in ga and Trust eer - Hoes 9.43 
Gaited States Bonds. 1,980, 
State and Cit & ean 3,156, 
Railroad Bonds....... 2,184, 00 
a peapeons ‘Bonds 35,840.00" 
Rallr Stocks........ 7,198,750.00° 
SED Een pecascccsncsqvencscesséccvenese 435,600.00: 
Bank and Trust Co. 358,550.00 
Bonds and pt ah Tg a 1st lien on 
5 MED enassnecdccccnsteccsessnevens 81,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
TER o ocaneccsascasipesheccgesncsaceses 1,997,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.50 
$19,417 ,329.53 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Oapital ....ccescccccccccccccccvccccs 
Sr — WRG ..cccccsvecseces 
| SPRING TOGKOE.. n.cccveccoccscssescccsecse 
Unpaid Re-Insuraice, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes........cssecseeceeees 
OE HUEDEUIDs o ccncccssonecccsesccscoecsere 





| Surplus as regards Policy-holders #$10,376,321.23 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A A. CORREA Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. USWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ae 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, das 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’ 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
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Risibles 
A MODERN MRS. PARTINGTON 


In the course of her first call upon one of 
her husband’s parishioners, young Mrs. Gray 
spoke feelingly of his noble, generous spirit. 
** He is as nearly an altruist as man may be,”’ 
she said proudly and affectionately. ‘‘Is he 
an altruist?’’ said her hostess, with mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘I thought from the tone of his voice 
that he probably was a bass.””— Selected. 


HE DISCOUNTED ADVERTISING 


An old Negro of Joplin, complaining that he 
had lost his dog, his employer asked why he 
didn’t advertise for the animal in the news- 
papers. ‘* Dat wouldn’ do no good,” returned 
the old man. ‘“‘ Why not?” asked his em- 
ployer. ‘‘ Well, sah, dat dog kain’t read,’ re- 
sponded the old Negro. 


NOT THAT SORT OF PERSON 


In the ‘‘ monument-room ” at Trinity Church 
is the large marble tablet in memory of the 
late Bishop Hobart. It is a bas-relief, rep- 
resenting the bishop (a portrait) in articulo 
mortis, sinking into the arms of an allegorical 
female figure, presumably intended for the 
angel of death. Anaged couple from the ru- 


ral districts were being shown about the 
church, and, pausing long before the tablet, 
the old lady remarked to her husband, *‘ That’s 
a good likeness of the pfshop, but ’—regard- 
ing the angelic personage attentively—‘‘it’s a 
very poor one of Mrs. Hobart. I knew her 
well, and she didn’t look like that.”—Zvan- 
gelist. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION UNNECESSARY 


A rural preacher at the conclusion of a ser- 
mon said: 

‘** Let all in the house who are paying their 
debts stand.’’ 

Instantly every man, woman and child, with 
one exception, rose to their feet. Thepreacher 
seated them, and said: 

‘“*Now, every man not paying his debts 
stand.” 

The exception noted, a care-worn, hungry- 
looking individual, clothed in his last sum- 
mer’s suit, slowly assumed a perpendicular 
position. 

‘** How is it, my friend,’’ asked the minister, 
‘*that you are the only man not to meet his 
obligations? ”’ 

““T run a newspaper,’’ he meekly answered, 
“‘and the brethren here who just stood are 
my subscribers, and ”’— 

—Joplin (Mo.) News Herald. 




















GILL IT PAY? 


Every business man asks this question when he considers an outlay of money. 


Thousands 


of dollars are wanted this summer for the Fresh Air Fund, Boston, and its patrons have a 


right to inquire whether this is a good 





investment. For reply they are invited 
to examine the results of the past 
twenty-five years. People do not con- 
tinue to give, year after year, to an 
object which has nothing to show for 
the money expended upon it. 

Beginning with the distribution of 
street car tickets, the work has ex- 
panded into four forms: 

1. Open car rides for children, in- 
valids and tired mothers. 

2. Day excursions to Nantasket. 

3. Picnics at Franklin Park. 

4. Two weeks’ vecation at Rosemary 
Cottage, Eliot, Maine. 

Number one costs only ten cents; 
number four only seven dollars, which 
includes transportation to and from 
Eliot. But, remember, there are more 
than twenty-five thousand persons to 











whom are extended the benefits of the 
Fresh Air Fand. 


Rosemary Cottage 


DOES IT PAy? 


Yes, for the children’s sake. Who does not wish to “lend a hand” in making them 


happy ? 


it will give an added zest to your own vacation. 


Yes, for the joy it puts into the lives of those whose pleasures are few. Yes, for 


Its power to renew physical strength and 


to brighten life is only limited by the income it receives from generous friends. 





A Rosemary Group 





A hard-working mother, who inclosed 
a small sum to help send some one else 
to Rosemary Cottage, wrote: ‘‘ Through 
the kindness of Miss C., whose mothers’ 
meetings I enjoy so much, I, with my 
little son, have enjoyed every minute 
of the last two weeks. I can’t find 
words adequate to express my appre- 
ciation. It seems just like a dream of 
heaven. I shall never forget this va- 
eation, and shall pray for God’s bless- 
ing on each individual who is sent here, 
as I feel I need it myself. It has the 
effect of making me realize how weak I 
am in my efforts to always do just the 
right thing. I appreciate all that is 
being done for our comfort in every 
way by our dear matron and all her 
staff... . I have much pleasure in ask- 
ing your acceptance of the inclosed, as 
I would like to feel the pleasure of hav- 
ing a share in such a noble work.”’ 

Such a letter is a sufficient answer to 
the question, 


DOES 1T PAY ? 


Contributions sent to D. W. WALDRON, 14 Beacon Street, Room. 602, Boston, 


Mass., will be promptly acknowledged. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. ha ag ty House, Boston. Frank H. 
piggin. Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing Bn 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 

and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence — to qotates and 
qunmittes should be addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
» Editorial Secretary; Rev. Mey ay Choate, 
D. ; Corresponding Secretary ; Don O elton, Asso 
ciate Secre retary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle ‘St. ae may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, urer, Fourth Ave. 
Twenty-second Be. New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH Dorntee SOOIETY 


Aids in building churches and a 8. Vv. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Seems or — . D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles it “Hope Treas 1 
East 22n nd St. New york N. Y. AA H. Taintor, 151 
af oe St., Chicago, Ii. ; on aA ‘ood, Congre- 
gation Boston Mass. ; H. Wikof, 


v. H. 
. A. Buildi ing, San Suamsioon Gal., Field Secre- 
pe 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


Edward 8. Tead ad, Corresponding Se Secretary ; 8 8. F. Wilkine, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Co ~< use, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co ont; Fk. House, Boston, Wil- 
lard eott D.D., President; F. K Sanders, Ph. D., See- 
cH 3 Tewk sbury, Tre: 
The. oak D ment custains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by are riations from the 
Business Department. All cont: tions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pii- 
grim Press, publishes The Congr ist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home re: 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and — the books of ali other publishers as 
well as its o ts treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the “Bissionary De ent to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon S reet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.” 
or their widows. 
and current use, 
bec meet. President, 
ev. Wm. A. Rice, 
. Y¥.; Treasurer, pee 

Ave., Hartford, C 
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BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Goul d; Corresponding pos bo 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 bem te poe ey Hou 
A Congre ational society devoted to th material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and a mainly by the churches of New England. 

should be made ie pare able to the Boston Sea- 
end rm Ay Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and. Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., * 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ton, offers its services to churches comeing, passers or 

ulpit su — in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 61 —- ~ see House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. @. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Road for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational H 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup; ppost of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sun ay Schools = oston and its suburbs. 
Uharles H. Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Ke ~ eemmm ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos’ 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congrage- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 33 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con; os ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville ‘st. Roxbury. | 4 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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have varying fortunes to report. The two outlying 
districts, while both mill towns, are as divergent 
as possible. 
every Easter, Slatersville holds right on to a good 
man when she gets him; Blackstone owes the flour- 
ishing condition of its plant to the fostering care of 
a beneficent corporation, Slatersville has passed out 
from such guardianship; Blackstone is a growing 
village, teeming with life, activity, prosperity, while 
its neighbor is dying down from a day of large 
things toa day of nothing at all—at least, nothing 
at all which manufactures. 

Indeed, itis pitiful to find the great building which 
formerly employed 800 hands, nearly all Protes- 
tants, running with barely a hundred, and those 
either Catholics or, as is so generally the case in 
such communities, ‘‘ tramp” workers, flitting from 
place to place, with no rest for the soles of their 
feet, no interest in the church of their temporary 
abode. One marvels to find Mr. Donnell and his 
wife working such patient miracles in conditions so 
discouraging. But the church, the Sunday school 
and the Endeavor Society—now under Mrs. Don- 
nell’s wise management—have enlarged their hope, 
their scope and their numbers during this last 
year’s steady growth. Moreover, the energetic 
parson has taken uato himself—or rather had forced 
upon him—the superintendency of village schools 
with their fourteen teachers in need of guidance. 
He is rapidly pushing modern ideas and equipment 
to the front. Having also revived the mission at 
North Smithfield, he preaches every Sunday after- 
noon in that quaint and venerable chapel. All in 
all, when that new industry moves in—for the lovely, 
abandoned hamlet refuses to give up hope—it will 
find a live church with a live minister ready to wel- 
come it with an energy unslacked during this day 
of small things. 


A STRONG COMBINATION 


When Rev. Dorrall Lee entered upon that whirli- 
gig of constant changes known as the Blackstone 
pastorate, eleven months ago, a visiting brother 
hoped openly and fervently that he might “ fit like 
a glove and stick like a postage stamp.’’ He cer- 
tainly does the former, while the whole vicinage 
raises one voice to declare that he must do the lat- 
ter. A man of push, things began to move before 
he had fairly arranged his household gods upon 
comfortable shelves. The Lee family came here to 
work, so no amount of it can frighten them. Miss 
Lee throws her trained musical ability into the 
choir; Mrs. Lee, her strength into the Sabbath 
school and pastoral visitation unstinted; Mr. Lee 
has revived the evening service, fallen into desue- 
tude, with encouraging congregations as the result 
of a little wise effort, has started two clubs to in- 
crease the intellectual life—one for young men, the 
other for young women—and during the winter has 
given a course of free lectures on literature, art, 
history. 


PONDS EXTRACT 


LD FAMILY Pocy, 


“INFLAMMATION 


fs quickly reduced by apply- 
ing cloths wet with hot Pond's 
Extract to the inflamed parts. 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis of seventy samples of Witch 
Hazel—so often offered as “just as good” 
—fifty two were found to contain wood 
alcohol or formaldehyde or both. 7o 
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DONDS EXTRACI 


The Popular 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


* Constipation 


Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


50c and $1, or by mail from 
44 Hudson Street, N. ¥- 





otennane,” 


At Druggists, 
THE TARRANT CO., 


Blackstone changes its pastors nearly - 
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Rhode Island Rumors 


The little group of churches around Woonsocket 


Meantime, the house of worship has been painted 
outside, the parsonage refurbished, and this spring 
beholds the old meeging house delightfully remod- 
eled inside until the somewhat gloomy place is 
toned up to the sweetness of light, to misquote 
Matthew Arnold; the pews, woodwork and walls 
having been “ done over ’”’ without depreciating the 
old-fashioned primness, the Puritanical flavor of the 
whole. Asa result of all this effort on the outside 
of things, a deepening of spiritual channels is also 
in evidence; Dr. Emrich preached a month ago 
a sermon of rededication to an audience which 
seemed, then and there, to rededicate its heart 
along with the building. 

AN UPLIFT YEAR 

At Globe Church, Woonsocket, this twelfth year 
of the present pastorate is proving one of the best 
ina long record. The number of additions for the 
winter’s work had been phenomenally large and 
two weeks of special services culminated in a 
spiritual outpouring which reached the entire 
parish. The meetings were carefully wrought out 
in advance; a special committee invited first every 
member of the church and then of the parish; dur- 
ing the days of prayer, members of the church 
ealled at the hour of service to bring outsiders in; 
the vestry was packed night after night and the 
midweek prayer meeting is no longer anything 
like “a problem” here. Best of all, some have 
already united with the church, as a result, and 
more are to come. Pastors from all over the state, 
even from Massachusetts, gladly assisted in thus 
lifting the church to heights not realized since the 
great revival ten years ago. What has been said 
of Congregationalists. is just as true of all the de- 
nominations in this bustling mill city: each has had 
its special reason for thankfulness in this year of 
spiritual upheavals. 

There has also been an influx of new families to 
Woonsocket, good loyal Congregationalists, who 
have found the door of Globe Church open and 
come in thereat. These have added to the working 
force of the church and doubtless will add to her 
numbers. 

It has been a@ spring of new organizations. A 
Girls’ Missionary Club among the high school stu- 
dents started out from a gathering at the parson- 
age, held under the iaspiration of the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. J. C. Alvord, addressed and moved to a fervor 
of enthusiasm by the magnetic personality of Miss 
Alice 8. Browne. The club takes care of both home 
and foreign missionary interests with unabating 
energy, unslacking zeal. Mrs. Alvord has also 
gathered the tiny mites into a “ cradle-roll,’’ which 
held its first ‘‘party’’ June 7, finding that within 
these few weeks the twenty-one babes present had 
deposited nearly ten dollars in their boxes, an 
ardor for missions truly astonishing from recruits 
yet “in arms” and averaging six months in age. A 
newly formed Men’s Club has held its first two 
monthly meetings, being addressed by Mr. Rath- 
bone Gardiner of Providence on Rhode Island 
Politics; by Mr. Clinton Alvord of Worcester on 
The Premium-System of Wages. The club has de- 
veloped a decided enthusiasm for laymen as speak- 
ers, but when it comes to the refreshment of the 
inner man is content to follow wise traditions—the 
women of the chureh still attend to that part of 
the evening's exercises. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Ballou, the generous giver of the 
new Globe Church, has added to the list of her 
benefactions by fitting up her old and roomy man- 
sion on High Street, presenting it to the city as an 
Old Folks’ Home, along with a generous sum to 
keep the institution running. A committee drawn 
from all the Protestant churches of the city has the 
home in charge and a number of elderly gentle- 
women are already installed. c. 





A ritual is a set of observances which past 
generations have gradually accumulated be- 
cause they found them valuable in promoting 
a reverent and religious frame of mind. A 
creed is a set of propositions which past gen- 
erations have collected because they found 
them useful in helping people toward a work- 
ing philosophy of life. A code is a set of laws 
which past generations have established be- 
cause they found them effective in securing 
that orderly conduct which is the basis of 
good morals. Any man who recklessly throws 
aside these means of promoting religion and 
morality is lacking alike in reverence and in 
practical wisdom. But it is easy to exalt these 
things into a place for which they were never 
intended; to make them ends instead of means, 
goals of human progress instead of steps in 
human progress.—President Hadley at Yale 
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Have You | 
Rheumatism? 


You Can Be Cured. FREE 


A Scientific Discovery. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
upside down or being half choked to death, and 
every sufferer from rheumatism should welcome 
this marvelous discovery with open arms and give 
it an honest trial. The new remedy was discovered 
by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., who is gener- 
ous enough to send it free to every sufferer who 
writes at once. Itis a home treatment and will not 
keep you from your work. 

As you Know, if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market today, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains, 
and some of them are so dangerous they will cause 
heart trouble. And the worst of it is they never 
eure. When a person has rheumatism the consti- 
tution is so run down that he should be very careful 
what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a remedy 
that will cure every form and variety of rheumatism. 
That remedy is 

“GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of *‘ Gloria Tonic ”’ I had it tried on hospital 

atients, also on old and crippled persons with per- 
ect success. But some people never will believe 
anything until they know it from experience, so the 
best and quickest way is for you to write me that 
you want to be cured, and I will send you a package 
of ‘Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No matter what 
your form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, mus- 
cular, inflammatory, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, lum- 
bago, ete.—‘‘ Gloria Tonic’ will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you nor 
mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no 
one, but write me today sure. ‘ Gloria Tonic ” will 
stop those aches, pains and inflammations, and cure 
you so that life will again be worth living. This 
offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is made to 
rheumatics only. To them 1 will send atrial package 

of ‘‘ Gloria Tonic ”’ free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highl 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.” 
people who indorsed it are: 

DR. G. QUINTERO, X. Medical Doctor and Sur- 
geon of the U niversity ‘of vi enezuela, whose indorse- 
ment. of “Gloria Tonic” bears the official seal of 
the United States Consulate 

HON. EUGENE H. PLUMACHER, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL, Maracaibo. 

STEVENSON MacADAM, F. I. C., of 
Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons Hail Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

L. L. RATHMAN, CALOOTE, South Australia. 

THE EDITOR of the famous Medical Journal, 
Health, London, Eng., and many others. 

So far this marvelous remedy has cured persons 
of upwards 86 years of age, their suffering dating 
from 8 weeks to 52 years. It is put up in tablet 
form and is free from ACIDS and ALCOHOL. 

If you are a sufferer send your name today and 
by return mail you will receive “ Gloria Tonic”’ and 

also the most elaborate book ever gotten up on the 
subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. This book 
contains many drawings from actual life and will 
tell you all about your case. You get “ Gloria 
Tonic” and this wonderful book at the same time, 
both free, so let me hear from you at once and soon 

ou will be cured. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 

381 Gloria Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Children’s Remedy 


WOODWARD’S 
“GRIPE ay 











Absolutely Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like It 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 


E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
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The Country Church: a Maker 
of Leaders 
BY REV. F. N. DEXTER, RIPON, WIS. 


With the advent of the trolley car, the tele- 
phone and rural free delivery the tide is again 
turning countryward. -Conditions of life in 
rural homes are much more attractive than 
they were agenerationago. Ambitious young 
people no longer think of the city as the only 
place where their powers can have full play. 

For a generation the cry of the city has 
been heard. We have been impressed with 
her marvelous growth, her deep dyed sins, 
her crying need, and for the solution of her 
problems we have freely given our richest 
treasures of men and women fitted for leader- 
ship. 

We have mourned over the decline of the 
country church. We have read the sad story 
of deserted farms, of depopulated villages, of 
abandoned rural churches. We have gotten 
into the way of caricaturing the awkward 
countryman, forgetting that he walks a king 
among men. 

Unquestionably he clothes the world, feeds 
the world, and his children lead the world in 
every field of human activity. There is rea- 
son for this. 

The farm still raises, as its ‘* best crop,’’ 
strong muscled, strong brained, ambitious 
boys and girls. Thank God, there are more 
than enough to take the places of father and 
mother on the vld homestead. Hence, because 
of a fortunate absence of opportunities for en- 
tering some factory or store in their teens, 
there is a clearly beaten path from every coun- 
try church to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Look over the catalogues of our acade- 
mies and colleges. You will find that the 
larger number of students come from the 
country. 


ZARCOL 


the 
Creat 
Skin 
Cure 
























It 
will 
cure 
the most 
baffling 
cases ofskin 
diseases. Cools 
and soothes from 
the very first touch. 
When other reme- 
dies merely relieve— 


ZARCOL CURES 


Eczema, Tetter, Pimples, 
Burns, Irritation from Poi- 
son Oak or any form ofskin 
trouble. Especially valuable 
for Hemorrhoids or Piles. 

Try Zarcol. At all druggists, 50 
cents. Write for free sample. 
The Carrollton Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md, ,U.8. A. 
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pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














EXPECTORANT 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


These are being trained for leadership in 
every field of activity. Preachers’ sons and 
farmers’ sons are at the front. ; 

One small country church in Wisconsin has 
recently sent out two men and four women to 
foreign missionary work. Another has sent a 
home missionary and two home missionaries’ 
wives. Another has a foreign missionary, the 
vice-principal of an academy, and several stu- 
dents on its membership roll. The relations 
between the rural missionary church and the 
Christian academy are so close that they are 
natural allies. The country church is their 
recruiting ground. 

Time fails to call the roll of the world’s 
great ones who first saw life on a farm. It 
would comprise a majority of the mission- 
aries, home and foreign, and of the Presidents. 

More and more the world will look to the 
country church for its leaders. He who cares 
for the country church is training the world’s 
great men. Save the country church for the 
sake of the city, the nation and the world. 





Viewpoints 


From the Southern point of view—the 
Presbyterian Standard’s—Mr. Root was the 
ablest Secretary of War since Jefferson 
Davis, and it hopes that he will prove to be 
the greatest Secretary of State since Jefferson. 





Both the Methodist Times (London) and 
The Christian Guardian (Toronto) seem to 
think that the home life of Wesleyans in 
England and Canada is not what it should 
be or as high in type as it was formerly. 
They call for a revival of parental responsi- 
bility. 





One hundred and five years ago Boston 
clergy were deploring the decrease in attend- 
ance on worship, and sixty-five years ago—so 
says the Christian Register—Rufus Ellis and 
other students at the Harvard Divinity School 
had made up their minds that the Church 
might last out their time! Man is incurably 
religious, and so long as he is he will find 
social forms of religious life natural and worth 
maintaining. 





The Pilot (Roman Catholic) commenting on 
certain recent accessions to the Roman Catho- 
lie Church from Protestant families of some 
prominence—a daughter of ex- Vice-President 
Morton and a sister of Bishop Potter—is not 
consoled by the fact, in view of the great leak- 
age of Roman Catholics which comes, it be- 
lieves, from Roman Catholics sending their 
youth to non-Catholic institutions of learning. 
If this leakage is to be stopped it devolves on 
Roman Catholics to make their educational in- 
stitutions equal in equipment and service with 
their competitors. This Archbishop Farley 
of New York urged in his address before the 
Catholic Educational Association a fortnight 
ago. 





Education 


The late Moses A. Dropsie left $1,000,000 to 
create a Jewish college in Philadelphia in 
which Jewish literature shall be taught chiefly. 


Dean Wright of Yale is reported as having 
filed with President Hadley a statement show- 
ing the evils which come from segregation of 
rich students in expensive dormitories. 
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Last Weeks of Our 


Special Summer Sale 
ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


Handsome Suits $4.80 to $20.00 
Fashionable Skirts $3.20 to $9.00 
Jaunty Jackets $4.60 to $12.00 
Stylish Rain Coats $8.00 to $15.00 


Every garment cut, made and 
trimmed in the latest New York Fashion. 





REMEMBER, WE | 


MAKE TO MEASURE 
ONLY—NOTHING 
READY-MADE. 


To make room for our |®@ 
Fall goods, we must § 
close out our present 
stock of materia's at | 
once. To do this we 
will allow you to maké 
your selection from 
over 300 reliable fab- 
rics, and have ic made 
up in any of our 1§@ | 
beautifnl styles at} 
One-Fifth Reduc- 
tion from Former 
Pricer. | 


STYLE BOOK AND 
SAMPLES MAILED 
FREE TO ANY PART OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to have a beauti- 
ful garment made to 
your measure right here 
n New York City with- | 
out leaving your home, 
at a saving of time, 
money and annoyance. 
WE TAKE THE RISK, 
AS WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU OR RE- |e = ' 
FUND YOUR MONEY. me 
We have fitted over 375,000 women by mail, and 
know we can fit U. 

















To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would like our Style Book and 
Samples, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, ‘* Fashion Fads in New York.”’ 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG, 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad. Suit- from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 
84.00 to $12.00; ‘loaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain 
Coats $9.75 to $20.00. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGU. 


lf you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or 
Winter garment, write today for a selected 
line of sampies and the New Fall Catalogue— 
sent FRecE ax soon as issued to any part of the 
United States. Kindly specify the colors you prefer 
and whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Vatalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 























© GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Use the Great English Remedy 5, 


BLAIR’S PILLS ear 





Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. IACZiT 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. We 








MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured. natorium 
Established 1875. Thousand 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 





F R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 





STOP THAT COUGH 











‘ An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
\_ almost a Century. 
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You eliminate all element of chance or 
uncertainty if your contract calls for an 


ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 


Your correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


ESTLEY ORGAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 
Factories ..... Brattleboro, Vt. 
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